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A  great  newspaper  is  more  than  a  paper  hat 
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**  Where  the  press  is  free  and  every  man  able 
to  read,  all  is  safe.”  •  -  Thomas  Jefferson,  1816 
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when  you  use  ZIP  +  4  codes.  And  that’s 
on  top  of  the  three-cent  discount  for 
presorting. 

If  you’re  a  First-Class  mailer  who 
doesn’t  presort  but  mails  250  pieces  at 
a  time,  you  can  save  nine-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  letter. 

And  no  matter  how  many,  or  how  few, 
pieces  you  mail,  using  ZIP  -i-  4  codes 
can  give  you  a  cleaner,  more  efficient 
mailing  list.  Plus  more  consistent 
delivery. 

COOPERATION. 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  put 
more  zip  in  your  mail  service.  Contact 
your  local  Postmaster  or 
Customer  Service  Represen-  "Op¬ 
tative.  And  send  yourself 
into  the  future.  cusps i983 


mountainous  task  of  moving  100  billion 
pieces  of  business  mail  per  year. 

But  to  deliver  the  future,  we  need 
your  help. 

Begin  by  being  sure  that  the  entire 
address  on  all  your  business  mail  is 
totally  visible,  legible  and  located 
properly.  Your  local  post  office  can  give 
you  all  the  information  you  need. 

ECONOMY. 

Use  of  ZIP  -I-  4  codes  is  voluntary. 

But  by  adopting  them,  you’ll  be 
rewarded  in  the  form  of  more  stable 
postal  rates.  In  fact,  when  you  meet 
the  eligibility  requirements,  you  can 
start  saving  postage  right  away. 

If  you’re  a  First-Class  mailer  of  500 
pieces  or  more  who  already  presorts, 
you  can  save  a  half-cent  per  piece 


Imagine. 

A  remarkable  new  ZIP  Code  system 
for  business  mailers.  So  precise  it 
can  actually  pinpoint  specific  streets, 
specific  buildings.  Even  specific  build¬ 
ing  floors. 

That’s  the  ZIP -i- 4  code. 

Now  imagine  a  computerized  sorting 
system  so  advanced  that  it  automati¬ 
cally  reads  the  last  line  of  the  address 
off  your  envelope.  Reducing  sorting 
time  while  increasing  sorting  efficiency. 

That’s  the  Optical  Character  Reader 
(OCR). 

EFFICIENCY. 

Perhaps  most  amazing  is  the  fact 
that  both  the  ZIP  -t-  4  program  and  our 
OCR’s  are  already  in  place.  Ready  to 
bring  technological  efficiency  to  the 


AT  HARTE-HANKS,  WE'RE  DEVELOPING  WINNERS. 


hen  the  Amtrak 
Eagle  derailed  out¬ 
side  of  Marshall,  Texas,  last 
November,  four  people  were 
killed  and  79  were  injured.  The 
first  nev«  photograpner  on  the 
scene  was  24  year-old  Renee 
Agee,  of  the  Marshall  News 
Messenger,  a  Harte-Hanks 
newspaper.  Having  only  been 
a  news  photograpner  ror  two 
months,  Renee  was  so  stunned 
by  the  death  and  destruction 
that  she  only  shot  a  single  roll 
of  film.  When  that  roll  of  film 
was  developed,  however,  her 
photos  contained  such  impact 
that  they  were  recently 
awarded  the  coveted  Jack 
Douglas  Sweepstakes  Award. 
This  award  was  given  for  the 
best  work  by  a  photojoumal- 
ist  on  any  Associated  Press 
newspaper  in  Texas  in  1983 
at  the  annual  Texas  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 


competition.  At  this  same 
competition,  Harte-Hanks 
newspapers  also  won  15  first 
places,  13  second  places,  and 
15  honorable  mentions  in  such 
categories  as  distinguished 
writing,  editing,  photography 
and  community  service.  At 
Harte-Hanks  we're  proud  to 
be  so  honored  by  these 
awards.  But  what  makes  us 
even  prouder  is  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  giving  us  their  very 
best  so  we  can  provide  our 
readers  with  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  newspapers  possible. 

RENEE 
AGEE 

Marshall 
News 
Messenger 


Quality  people  make  the  difference. 
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6- 10 —  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association, 

Ritz-Cartton,  Montreal,  June  6-8;  and  June  8-10,  Chateau  Frontenac, 
Quebec  City. 

7- 0—  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

Stevens  Point,  Wise. 

7-9—  New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 
Spring  Meeting,  Pine  Tree  Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

7-10—  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors.  Inc.,  National 
Conference;  An  Investigator's  Guide  to  Documents  and  Techniques, 
Omni  Hotel,  Miami. 

9-13— ‘  ANPA  Operations  Management  Conference,  World  Congress  Center, 
Atlanta. 

9- 14 —  Special  Libraries  Association,  including  Newspaper  Division, 

New  York  Hilton/Sheraton  Center.  New  York  City. 

10- 13— International  Press  Institute,  33rd  General  Assembly, 

Grand  Hotel,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

13- 16 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Jekyll 

Island  Hilton. 

14- 16— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Hilton 

Hotel,  Biloxi. 

1 4-1 6 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Spring  Conference 
Rosario  Resort  Eastsound,  Orcas  Island. 

17-19— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  Summer  Convention.  Harbor  View  Hotel,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass. 

17-20— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  River  Walk 
Marriott  Hotel.  San  Antonio. 

17-21 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 

Managers,  Convention,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 

19- 22— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Convention 

Joint  Session  with  National  T  roadcast  Editorial 
Association,  Washington  Hilton,  Washington,  D  C. 

20- 22— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Convention,  Hotel 

Del  Coronado.  San  Diego. 

20- 24 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Convention 

Stouffer’s  on  the  Square,  Cleveland. 

21- 23 — Florida  Press  Association,  Spring  Convention.  Holiday  Inn, 

Cocoa  Beach. 

21-23 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Summer  Outing,  Texoma 
Lodge,  Kingston. 

21-23 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 

Convention,  Hilton  Hotel,  Eugene. 

21- 23 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Convention,  Sheraton, 

Gatlinburg. 

22- 24 — Foundation  for  American  Communications.  Economics 

Conference  for  Journalists,  Co-sponsored  by  the  Gannett 
Foundation,  Hilton  Hotel,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

26- 27— Licensing  '84,  Licensed  Merchandisers  Association 

Sheraton  Centre,  New  York. 

27- 30— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sales 

Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Canada. 

27-7/2  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Bahia 
Mar  Hotel  and  Yachting  Center,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JUNE 

10- 13 — ANPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Business  Reporting,  Atlanta 

(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution. 

11- 14— Flexographic  Seminar.  California  Polytechnic 

State  University,  Graphics  Communications  Department,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 

14-16— The  Future  of  Journalism:  Managing  the  Newsroom 

of  Tomorrow,  Sponsored  by  Linfield  College  and  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Linfield  College,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

14-16 — ANPA  Newspaper  Training  Conference,  Co-sponsored 

with  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  San  Antonio 
Marriott. 

17-27— American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs,  Reston,  Va. 
25-26— Workshop  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  Journalists, 
Weston  ^hool  of  Theology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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About  Awards 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  —  Oregon  Senator  Robert 
Packwood  won  Texas  Tech  University’s  1984  Thomas 
Jefferson  Award  for  his  work  to  secure  the  broadcast 
industry  its  First  Amendment  rights.  In  1983,  Packwood 
introduced  in  the  Senate  the  “Freedom  of  Expression 
Act,”  which  would  eliminate  the  fairness  doctrine,  equal 
time  provisions  and  other  government  regulations  affect¬ 
ing  broadcast  freedom  of  expression. 


ADDY  WINNER  —  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press 
won  four  Certificates  of  Merit  Awards  in  the  annual  Addy 
Awards.  The  promotion/public  service  department  and 
advertising  department  received  two  apiece.  The  awards 
were  presented  by  the  Advertising  Federation  in  South¬ 
west  Florida. 


VALUED  OPINIONS  —The  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trihiine 
was  awarded  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association’s  1984 
Sweepstakes  Award  for  excellence  in  editorials,  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  highest  honor.  The  award  is  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Kansas/Lawrence’s  journalism  school.  In 
the  association’s  editorial  excellence  contest,  the  Post- 
Tribune  also  finished  first  in  among  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  more  than  .‘50,000. 

Other  editorial  excellence  winners  were:  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Independent,  circulation  of  25,000  to 
50,000;  Rock  Island  (III.)  Argus,  circulation  10,(K)0  to 
25,000;  and  the  Taos  (N.M.)  News,  circulation  of  less  than 
10,000. 

Winners  in  the  association’s  makeup  and  design  contest 
were:  Chicago  Tribune,  circulation  over  50,000;  Madison 
(Wise.)  Capital  Times,  circulation  between  20,000  to 
50,000;  Jasper  (Ind.)  Herald,  circulation  from  10,000  to 
20,000;  the  Gillette  (Wyo.)  News  Record,  circulation  from 
5,000  to  10,000;  and  Columbia  Missourian,  circulation 
under  10,000. 


HONORED  BY  BAR  — Fort  Myers  News-Press  staff 
writers  Leroy  Melsek  and  Barbara  Johnson  won  a  first 
place  award  in  the  Florida  Bar’s  annual  Media  Awards 
competition.  The  writers  finished  first  in  the  .50,000  or 
more  circulation  category  for  breaking  a  story  that  a  con¬ 
troversial  county  contractor,  involved  in  two  major  public 
works  projects,  allegedly  was  providing  paid  female 
escorts  for  three  county  commissioners.  The  commission¬ 
ers  were  later  indicted. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE  YEAR  —Sentinel  Com¬ 
munications  Company,  publisher  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
was  named  Central  Florida’s  Manufacturer  of  the  year. 
The  award,  presented  by  the  Central  Florida  Manuafactur- 
ers  Association,  recognized  the  company  for  its  outstand¬ 
ing  programs  in  the  areas  of  community  public  service, 
employer/employee  understanding  and  encouraging  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

THE  BEE  EARNS  AN  “A”  — The  Sacramento  Bee 
finished  first  in  the  circulation  of  100,000  and  up  category 
in  the  1983  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s 
Better  Newspapers  Contest  Awards.  Other  winners  were: 
Stockton  Record,  circulation  of  25,001  to  100,0(X);  the 
Freemont  Argus,  circulation  of  10,001  to  25,000;  and  the 
Gilroy  Dispatch,  circulation  of  10,000  and  under. 
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A  NEW  NAME,  A  NEW  ADDRESS 
-AND  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES 


A  good  newspaper  is  an 
instrument  of  good  causes. 

The  Seattle  Times  Fund  for  the  Needy  brings  joy 
to  small  children,  food  to  the  hungry  and  comfort  to 
the  elderly. 

We’ve  raised  more  than  $800,000  over  the  last 
five  years.  Money  that  was  distributed  through  Senior 
Services  and  Centers,  and  the  Salvation  Army  to  buy 
toys  for  kids,  Christmas  dinners,  and  heat  and  light 
for  those  in  desperate  need. 

Among  dozens  of  other  good  causes,  we’re 
especially  proud  of  our  newspaper  recycling.  It  ben¬ 
efits  Variety  Club’s  Children’s  Charities  and  Children’s 
Orthopedic  Hospital. 

We’ve  always  believed  that  a  good  newspaper 
should  help  make  its  community  a  better  place  to  live. 
It’s  one  promise  The  Seattle  ^  ^ 

Times  intends  to  keep.  UK  Seattle  CimeS 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

RotMft  U.  Brown,  Prosidont  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdirtand  C.  Taubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Guild  endorsements 

The  protests  by  some  members  of  The  Newspaper  Guild,  their 
locals  and  units  over  the  participation  by  Guild  officers  in  the  AFL- 
CIO  pre-primary  endorsement  of  Walter  Mondale  last  October  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  President,  (E&P,  Oct.  22,  page  4),  must 
have  had  considerable  impact  on  those  Guild  officers. 

They  had  the  Guild  staff  prepare  a  lengthy  defense  and  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  action  bolstered  by  a  historical  record  which  is  to  be 
included  in  the  Officers’  Report  to  the  Guild’s  1984  convention  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  during  mid-June.  It  was  approved  by  the 
International  Executive  Board  on  April  19  by  a  vote  of  12  to  2  which 
ordered  it  reprinted  in  full  on  four  pages  of  the  eight-page  CiiiiUI 
Reporter,  May  4. 

We  wonder  if  the  Guild  Reporter  will  give  equal  space  to  the 
arguments  of  those  members  who  opposed  that  endorsement. 

Historically  the  Guild  Executive  Board  last  endorsed  a  candidate 
for  President  in  1972  when  on  the  eve  of  the  Democratic  Convention  it 
announced  support  for  McGovern.  The  report  says:  “Then  came  the 
firestorm.  Both  inside  and  outside  the  Guild  came  a  reaction  far 
exceeding  that  of  1983.  Guild  local  and  unit  bodies  adopted 
resolutions  of  protest,  members  signed  petitions  and  sent  letters  into 
headquarters,  publishers  and  columnists  denounced  the  endorsement 
from  coast  to  coast.” 

The  Guild  report  notes  the  ‘72  endorsement  was  debated  at  length 
and  the  ‘73  Guild  convention  “found  no  conflict  between  the  role  of  a 
newsperson  as  a  reporter  and  as  a  citizen  participating  fully  in  the 
government  .  .  . 

“If  a  reporter  is  not  compromised  by  the  arbitrarily  determined 
editorial  positions  taken  by  his  employers,  surely  his  integrity  and 
objectivity  are  not  impaired  by  the  democratically  espoused  postions 
of  his  union.” 

Everyone  thought  that  was  the  end  to  Guild  endorsements  until  last 
Fall  when  Guild  officers  added  their  votes  to  others  in  the  AFL-CIO 
when  they  decided  to  “democratically  espouse”  Mondale  for  the 
presidency  long  before  the  primaries  were  in  sight. 

Guild  officers  now  say  this  was  not  to  mobilize  Guild  votes  for 
Mondale  but  to  exercise  their  judgment  as  to  what  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  union  and  its  members. 

“A  Guild  endorsement  represents  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
Guild’s  leadership  as  to  which  candidate  best  embodies  the  economic 
and  professional  interests  of  Guild  members.  In  its  conventional 
form,  it  is  a  recommendation  to  the  membership,  not  from  the 
membership,”  the  report  says. 

It  notes  the  “principal  spectre  raised  against  endorsement”  is  that 
it  creates  a  public  perception  of  bias — if  not  actual  bias — on  the  part 
of  reporters.  “The  evidence  to  justify  this  concern  is  unconvincing,” 
the  Guild  says. 

There  may  be  little  if  any  evidence  that  reporters  have  slanted  their 
news  copy  to  conform  to  the  positions  espoused  by  their  union.  But 
there  were  enough  Guild  members  in  1972  and  in  1983  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  “firestorm”  with  their  concern  about  the  possible  damage 
to  their  fairness  and  objectivity  in  the  eyes  of  the  readers.  Their 
concern  is  real.  What  does  it  take  to  convince  Guild  officers  of  that? 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Union  leader  tells  his  side  of  newspaper’s  demise 


Your  March  17  report  on  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Berkeley  Gazette  and  the 
suit  filed  against  Ingersoll  Publica¬ 
tions  Company  by  the  Brown  family 
carries  this  indirect  quote  from  Tom 
Geyer,  Ingersoll  president: 

‘‘Geyer  blamed  ‘mis- 
representations’  by  the  Browns  about 
the  papers  and  union  problems  as  the 
reasons  they  failed  to  produce  a  prof¬ 
it.” 

It’s  difficult  to  understand  pre¬ 
cisely  what  meaning  was  tied  to 
“union  problems,”  but  there  is  no 
question  about  the  implications  that 
are  drawn  from  that  phrase. 

It  is  a  suggestion  that  burdensome 
union  contracts  prevented  Ingersoll 
from  turning  a  profit. 

The  seven  unions  that  have  been 
bending  over  backwards  for  more 
than  three  years  to  save  that  property 


bitterly  resent  such  a  representation. 
It  was  they  who  pressed  jointly  for  a 
reopener  of  the  contracts  at  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Berkeley  in  August  1982  — 
months  before  their  expirations  — 
because  the  properties  were  flounder¬ 
ing  and  it  appeared  to  us  Ingersoll 
could  not  even  meet  its  obligations 
under  the  agreements  we  had. 

In  that  bargaining,  called  at  the 
behest  of  the  unions,  we  agreed  to 
cost-saving  measures  in  work  rules, 
and  in  early  1983  we  embarked  on 
economic  bargaining  after  reviewing 
the  company’s  books. 

As  much  as  the  newspapers  cried 
out  for  new  labor  agreements, 
Ingersoll  was  content  to  let  the  nego¬ 
tiations  sit  in  deep  freeze  from  March 
until  November,  1983.  When  they  re¬ 
turned  to  the  table,  the  situation  had 
deteriorated  and,  making  matters 


worse,  the  Ingersoll  negotiators 
showed  only  vague  knowledge  about 
the  work-rule  modifications  bar¬ 
gained  earlier. 

Such  abysmal  negotiating  comport¬ 
ment  may  play  well  in  Peoria  or  Lack¬ 
awanna,  but  not  in  the  Bay  area. 

When  Ingersoll  left  town  recently 
—  apparently  for  good  —  disavowing 
ownership  of  the  newspapers,  the 
papers  were  in  a  shambles  compared 
with  the  property  they  took  over  in 
May,  1981. 

The  unions  and  their  members, 
many  of  whom  have  worked  at  the 
papers  for  decades,  still  are  here  try¬ 
ing  to  repair  the  damage. 

Richard  J.  Olive 

(Olive  is  assistant  secretary,  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper 
Guild.) 


Says  editors  should  listen  to  Boccardi 


A  great  many  publishers,  editors 
and  reporters  should  read  and  think 
about  Louis  Boccardi’s  speech  to  the 
April  30  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  (E«&P,  May  5). 

Reporting  and  editing  in  too  many 
newspapers,  particularly  the  so- 
called  major,  big-city  papers,  is  reck¬ 
less,  careless,  unsupported  and  of  an 


advocacy  nature.  Mr.  Boccardi  warns 
against  these  unworthy  conditions  as 
possibly  damaging  the  press’  pro¬ 
tection  under  the  First  Amendment  in 
the  not-too-distant  future. 

He  is  100%  correct.  There  are  far 
too  many  stories  supported  only  by 
some  dissatisfied  government 
employee  “who  prefers  not  to  be 


identified.” 

The  public  trusts  newspapers  less 
and  less.  Publishers,  editors  and 
reporters  have  been  warned  of  this  by 
Mr.  Boccardi.  Now  they  should  act  to 
correct  their  misdeeds  —  or  lose  the 
rights  that  go  with  guarantees  of  a  free 
press. 

John  Pinkerman 

(Pinkerman  is  editor.  News  Associ¬ 
ates,  Idyllwild,  Calif.) 


Says  advertisers  do  not  influence  editorial 


I  am  writing  in  reference  to  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  “Pleasing  the  Advertis¬ 
er?”  by  Mark  Fitzgerald  in  the  issue 
of  March  24, 1984.  My  concern  is  with 
statements  attributed  to  Dr.  Alan 
Blum  regarding  The  Medical  Journal 
of  Australia. 

Although  I  was  not  the  “chairman 
of  the  Journal”at  the  time  in  question, 

1  find  it  somewhat  surprising  that  Dr. 
Blum  alleges  that  his  resignation  in 
December  1982  was  due  to 
interference  by  advertisers  with 
editorial  content. 

Advertisers  do  not  influence  the 
editorial  policy  of  this  Journal,  and 
have  not  done  so  in  the  past. 

The  editor  has  complete  autonomy 
in  regard  to  its  content. 

At  the  same  time,  1  agree  with  the 
editor  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
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Medicine  that  advertising  is  quite 
acceptable  and  indeed  necessary  for 
financial  viability,  provided  the  editor 
has  the  authority  to  approve  adver¬ 


tisements  and  authority  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  advertisements. 


R.W.  Webster 


Puzzled? 

Get  Your  Circulation  Off  Square  One  With  NYT  Puzzles 

"Wc  carry  the  daily  and  Sunday  puzzles  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  there’s  no  question  that  th^re  sood  and  toush.  But  they 
never  have  a  mistake.  They  are  strong  reader  attractionsr 

Jim  Barrows,  Assistant  Manasins  Editoi;  Las  Mesas  Sun,  Las  Vesas,  Nev 
Crossword  puzzles  from  The  New  York  Times  available  daily  and  Sun.  from 

SPEoiufmnREs-srrD^^ 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  Vtork,  N.Y  10166 
To  order  call  Chuck  Weiss,  Joe  Vallely  212-972-1070/Paul  Finch  213-852-1579. 
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Free  Press 
Sunday  growth: 
an  impressive 
5-year  story! 

The  latest  ABC  Fas-Fax  figures  on  Detroit  increase  of  64, 1 95  over  the  same  period  in 

newspaper  circulation  confirm  the  steady  1 979.  The  graph  above  says  it  all. 

growth  of  the  Free  Press . . .  and  its  ongoing  Daily  Free  Press  circulation  has  also  gained 

commitment  to  provide  a  better-than-ever  qyqi-  jggj  ^jyg  years.  Free  Press  total  daily 

newspaper  to  readers  and  advertisers.  circulation  is  reported  at  631 ,087,  an  increase 

Free  Press  total  Sunday  circulation  is  reported  of  20,238  over  the  same  period  in  1 979.  And, 
at  787,300  for  the  six  months  ending  March  31 .  daily  circulation  in  the  City  &  Retail  T rading 
That’s  up  81 ,902  over  the  same  period  just  five  Zones  is  493,250,  up  23,566  over  the  same 
years  ago.  In  the  important  City  &  Retail  period  in  1 979. 

T rading  Zones,  where  local  advertisers  look  Come  to  think  of  it  —  daily  and  Sunday  Free 

for  their  main  audience,  the  Free  Press  now  Press  circulation  gains  are  both  an  impressive 

reports  a  Sunday  circulation  of  554,624,  an  growth  story! 

Sources: March.  t984circulalion:ABCFas-Faxlorthesixrrx>nlhserviedMarch31,  1984.  March,  1979 through  1983 circulalion:  ABC  Publishers' Slalemenis 
lor  the  SIX  months  ended  March  3 1,  1979.  Calculations  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Flesearch  Department. 
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Employee  relations:  handle  with  care 

Publishers  are  advised  to  think  before  firing  employees 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  potential  lawsuits 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  speakers  on  the  “Discrimina¬ 
tion  Cases  Won  and  Lost”  panel  at 
the  recent  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention 
probably  thought  they  had  come  up 
with  some  unusually  thorny  real-life 
discrimination  cases  for  the  session. 

But  a  few  of  the  publishers  in  the 
audience  had  them  beat. 

For  example,  there  was  the  panel’s 
case  of  a  female  circulation 
department  employee  who  was  ru¬ 
mored  to  be  having  an  affair  with  the 


‘WeVe  got  one  right  now 
that  involves  a  good-night 
kiss  at  a  Christmas  party/’ 
Van  Lare  said. 


assistant  circulation  manager.  After  a 
cursory  investigation  of  the  rumors 
and  co-workers  complaints  of  favorit¬ 
ism,  management  transferred  the 
woman,  she  quit  —  and  sued.  The 
case  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

“But  what  if  it  was  a  homosexual 
couple?”  a  publisher  asked. 

The  publisher’s  own  assistant 
circulation  manager,  who  was 
responsible  for  overseeing  youth 
carriers,  had  been  arrested  in  his  pap¬ 
er’s  heavily  Mormon  town  on  charges 
she  engaged  in  lesbian  sexual  activity 
with  a  minor. 

The  woman  is  suing  the  publisher 
because  he  fired  her. 

In  this  case,  Wendell  J.  Van  Lare 
said,  the  publisher  was  probably 
legally  protected. 

But  the  case  illustrates  how  tricky 
employee  relations  have  become  with 
the  proliferation  of  new  regulations 
and  court  rulings. 

Van  Lare,  Gannett  Co.’s  labor  rela¬ 
tions  director  and  general  counsel, 
warned  publishers  that  they  are 


increasingly  vulnerable  to  suits  by 
disaffected  employees. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  publishers  must 
learn  to  think  carefully  before  talking 
action. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  case  where  I  get 
a  call  from  a  publisher  2  o’clock  on  a 
Friday  afternoon,”  Van  Lare  said  of 
an  example  of  a  termination  with 
potential  legal  problems. 

“With  me,  that’s  the  kind  of  case 
where  a  manager  calls  me  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  to  say  he’s  already  done 
it,”  added  William  E.  Madison,  man¬ 
ager  of  personnel  in  Xerox  Corp.’s 
general  services  division. 

More  and  more,  the  panelists  said, 
employees  are  successfully  suing 
because  of  instances  of  termination  or 
alleged  sexual  harassment  and  pay 
disparity  that  publishers  never  before 
took  seriously. 

Even  a  simple,  supposedly  “boiler¬ 
plate”  term  in  an  employee  handbook 
can  be  the  basis  of  costly  suits,  said 
John  B.  Jaske,  Gannett’s  assistant 
general  counsel  and  vice  president  for 
labor  relations. 

“Do  you  have  a  term  like  ‘per¬ 
manent  employee’  or  ‘vested 
employee’  in  your  employee  hand¬ 
book?  Think  it  doesn’t  really  mean 
anything?”  he  asked  publishers. 

In  fact,  he  said,  employees  have 
won  numerous  lawsuits  over  ter¬ 
minations  or  layoffs  by  successfully 
arguing  that  the  terms  mean  the  hand¬ 
book  is  a  essentialy  a  contract. 

“Get  ‘permanent  employee’  out  of 
your  handbook,”  Jaske  said  flatly. 

Van  Lare  also  urged  employers  to 
carefully  document  work  perform¬ 
ance  when  a  termination  of  a  long¬ 
time  employee  is  contemplated.  Typi¬ 
cally,  he  said,  personnel  managers  are 
unable  to  legally  justify  the  layoff  of 
an  older  worker,  even  in  a  non-union 
situation. 

“They’ll  say  to  me,  ‘Oh,  he  hasn’t 
been  pulling  his  weight  as  assistant 


manager  for  five  years,’  ”  Van  Lare 
said. 

“And  I’ll  say,  ‘Has  he  gotten  recent 
raises?’  (They’ll  say)  ‘Oh,  sure,  he  got 
one  along  with  everyone  else.’ 

“Then  I’ll  look  at  the  person’s 
evaluation  sheets:  ‘Consistently 
exceeds  standards,  etc.’  Based  on  the 
evidence,  you’d  think  this  was  the 
best  assistant  manager  ever.” 

Panelists  also  urged  publishers  to 
run  workshops  for  their  employees  on 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  workplace 
disputes:  sexual  harassment. 

Off-color  jokes  and  gestures,  as 
well  as  more  aggressive  sexual  adv¬ 
ances,  have  been  the  subject  of  recent 
lawsuits,  panelists  noted. 

“We’ve  got  one  right  now  that 
involves  a  good-night  kiss  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party,”  Van  Lare  said. 

Despite  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion’s  general  antipathy  to  this  kind  of 
litigation,  the  situation  is  likely  to  get 
worse  before  it  gets  better,  panelists 
agreed. 


Despite  the  Reagan 
Administration’s  general 
antipathy  to  this  kind  of 
litigation,  the  situation  is 
likely  to  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better,  panelists 
agreed. 


Van  Lare,  for  example,  noted  the 
increasing  willingness  of  states  to 
pass  “comparable  worth”  laws. 
Under  these  proposals,  which  are 
generally  advanced  to  raise  women’s 
pay,  two  different  jobs  could  be  said 
to  have  “comparable  worth”  and 
thus  should  pay  the  same. 

“It  frightens  me  to  death  that  we 
could  have,  I  guess,  some  bureaucrat 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Taking  UNESCO  to  task 

Internationa!  Federation  of  Newspaper  Editors  expresses 
concern  that  UN  group  has  strayed  from  its  basic  principies 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

£)elegates  from  26  nations  attend¬ 
ing  the  37th  Congress  of  FIEJ,  the 
International  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Paris,  France,  May  21-23,  debated  a 
strong  resolution  calling  for 
UNESCO  to  “abandon”  all  actions 
inhibiting  a  free  flow  of  information 
and  to  “limit”  its  work  to  projects 
aimed  at  improving  communications 
in  the  developing  world. 

Following  a  statement  by  the 
Indonesian  delegation  that  it  would 
veto  the  resolution  in  that  form,  and 
an  unusual  speech  by  a  representative 
of  UNESCO  asking  for  moderation  — 
which  was  permitted  by  the  chair  — 
the  resolution  was  rewritten. 

In  its  rewritten  form,  the  resolution 
called  “upon  UNESCO  to  take  all  ac¬ 
tions  to  promote  a  free  flow  of 
information  in  the  world”  and  “to 
concentrate  its  work  in  the  field”  to 
projects  designed  to  transfer  technol¬ 
ogy,  improve  communications,  and 
train  journalists. 

The  resolution’s  preamble  re¬ 
mained  the  same,  noting  that  FIEJ 
“has  watched  with  growing  concern 
tendencies  within  UNESCO  to  stray 
from  the  basic  principles  enshrined  in 
its  constitution  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications”  and  that  some  countr¬ 
ies  have  called  for  a  “radical 
improvement  in  UNESCO’s  pro¬ 
cedures  and  programs.” 

(The  day  after  this  debate  at  FIEJ, 
the  executive  board  of  UNESCO  in 
Paris  announced  formation  of  a  13- 
member  committee  to  recommend 
reforms  in  procedures  after 
examining  “all  proposals  and  sugges¬ 
tions”  made  during  its  debate  of  the 
previous  weeks.) 

Other  action 

In  other  resolutions  FIEJ: 

1.  Urged  governments  not  to  re¬ 
strict  involvement  of  newspapers  in 
other  information  media  and  technol¬ 
ogies; 

2.  Called  on  governments  to  abolish 
“consumer  taxes”  on  newspapers; 

3.  Stated  that  newsprint  should  be 
duty-free  as  a  “strategic  product  of 
paramount  importance  to  all  aspects 
of  freedom  of  the  press;” 


Alien  Neuharth 
Elected  first  vice  president 
of  FIEJ 

4.  Accepted  the  report  of  its  news¬ 
print  committee  which  had  the  finan¬ 
cial  help  of  UNESCO  and  urged  that 
an  “industrial  pilot  mill  utilizing 
kenaf  ’  be  developed  by  industry  and 
governments  in  a  location  in  the 
developing  world; 

5.  Called  on  the  government  of 
Spain  “to  suppress  all  proposals  tend¬ 
ing  to  discriminate  in  the  distribution 
of  official  aid  and  setting  conditions 
concerning  the  internal  organization 
of  newpaper  companies.”  (The  U.S. 
delegation  abstained  from  voting  on 
this  resolution.) 

Gordon  Linacre,  chairman  and 
managing  director,  Yorkshire  Post 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  FIEJ  to  succeed  Frans  Vink, 
managing  director  Het  Laatste 
Nieuws,  Belgium. 

Allan  Neuharth,  chairman,  Gan¬ 
nett  Company,  was  elected  first  vice 
president. 

FIEJ  members  devoted  half  a  day 
to  discussion  of  “Newspapers  in 
Education”  programs  as  they  are 
being  applied  in  the  U.S. ,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

Other  sessions  were  devoted  to  dis- 
cussions  of  new  technologies 
including  printing  presses,  the  com¬ 
plementary  use  of  free  distribution 
papers  by  those  with  paid  circulation, 
and  the  newspaper  use  of  radio  and  t  v . 


FIEJ  delegates  were  welcomed  to 
Paris  by  Mayor  Jacques  Chirac  at  City 
Hall  and  by  President  Francois  Mit- 
terand  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  Pre¬ 
sident’s  speech  supported  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  “freedom  of  expression,”  but 
said  that  “freedom  of  the  press”  was 
something  different.  Without  naming 
any  French  publisher,  he  expressed 
opposition  to  the  idea  that  anyone 
should  own  multiple  outlets  of 
opinion. 

A  closing  banquet  was  held  for 
more  than  450  delegates  and  quests  at 
the  Palace  of  Versailles. 

FIEJ  was  formed  in  1948.  It 
represents  some  6,000  daily  newspap¬ 
ers,  about  75%  of  the  dailies  of  the 
free  world  and  about  60%  of  total 
world  circulation  of  443  million. 
Twenty-six  newspaper  publisher 
associations  are  members  and  there 
are  individual  associate  members 
from  six  other  countries. 

New  constitution 

Delegates  to  the  Paris  Congress 
approved  a  new  constitution  which 
states: 

“The  basic  conviction  of  FIEJ  is 
that  free  and  independent  newspapers 
play  an  indispensable  role  in  main¬ 
taining  free  societies,  thus  guarantee¬ 
ing  human  rights. 

“FIEJ  adheres  to  the  principles  of 
Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights  and  to  the 
obligation  in  the  constitutive  charter 
of  UNESCO  to  promote  the  free  flow 
of  ideas  by  word  and  image. 

“Article  19  affirms  that  ‘everyone 
has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression  without  interference 
and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart 
information  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  frontiers’. 

“FIEJ  considers  that  the  sense  of 
freely  accepted  personal  responsibil¬ 
ity  which  should  inspire  publishers 
and  editors  is  one  of  the  essential 
guarantees  of  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  press.” 

The  “purpose”  of  FIEJ  is  “to 
represent  internationally  its  member 
associations  in:  defending  press 
freedom;  safeguarding  the  ethical  and 
economic  interests  of  newspapers; 
studying  all  questions  of  interest  to 
newspapers,  solutions  to  which  can 
be  found  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the 
international  level.” 
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What  course  should  UNESCO  take? 

Leonard  Sussman,  head  of  Freedom  House,  says  UN  group 
must  be  freed  of  exploiters  and  its  mission  restored 


Third  World  countries  which  most 
need  to  develop  their  com¬ 
munications  capabilities  may  have 
“hampered”  themselves  by  seeking 
to  involve  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization  in  free  press  issues,  Leonard 
Sussman,  executive  director  of  Free¬ 
dom  House,  told  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
37th  Congress  in  Paris. 

Sussman  said  that  by  turning 
UNESCO  into  a  forum  where  free 
press  values  could  come  under 
attack.  Third  World  countries  ended 
up  putting  developed  countries  and 
private  sector  communications  com¬ 
panies  on  the  defensive. 

Instead  of  offering  aid  for  the 
development  of  communications  in 
the  Third  World,  the  developed 
countries  “lost  faith  in  the  integrity 
and  policies  of  an  organization  that 
seemed  for  so  long  to  concentrate  on 
ideological  gamesmanship.” 

In  addition  to  his  Freedom  House 
post,  Sussman  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Conference  for 
UNESCO  and  was  a  U.S.  delegate  to 
UNESCO’s  1983  general  conference 
in  Paris. 

Another  result  of  UNESCO’s 
involvement  in  the  communications 
issue  was  that  “ideological  exploiters 
too  often  accompanied  the  (Third 
World)  critics  who  raised  valid  com¬ 
plaints,”  Sussman  continued.  “Rare¬ 
ly,  if  ever,  were  legitimate  Third 
World  journalists  permitted  to  enter 
the  debates  as  professionals  on  their 
own  behalf.” 

A  final  problem,  Sussman  noted,  is 
that  even  when  UNESCO  funds  have 
gone  to  developmental  projects  in  the 
Third  World,  “there  has  been  a  strong 
overlay  of  governmental  protection¬ 
ism  and  inept  administration.” 

Sussman  stated  his  belief  that 
UNESCO,  for  all  its  problems,  is 
“too  valuable  to  scuttle  or  to  yield  to 
the  press-controllers  or  the  totalita- 
rians  of  the  right  or  left.” 

Rather  than  revising  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  charter,  Sussman  said  what’s 
needed  is  “just  constant  attention 
from  those  who  created  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  then  allowed  it  to  drift  into 
exploitive  hands.” 

UNESCO  should  be  “restored  to 
its  mission’’  of  promoting  the 
exchange  of  knowledge  in  science, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1984 


education  and  culture  “without 
ulterior  political  objectives,”  he  said. 

The  “bitter”  debates  in  UNESCO 
over  the  role  of  journalists  in 
development  “helped  generate”  the 
U.S.  decision  to  withdraw  at  the  end 
of  the  year  unless  changes  are  made  in 
the  organization’s  operations,  Suss¬ 
man  said. 

The  best  way  to  reform  UNESCO 
is  “by  cooperative  steps  taken  by 
members  within  the  organization,” 
Sussman  said. 

Sussman  pointed  out  that  the  New 
World  Information  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Order  “has  never  even  been 
defined”  by  UNESCO  and  that  at  the 
recent  general  conference,  “it  (NWI- 
CO)  was  formally  described  as  an 

Sussman  stated  his  belief 
that  UNESCO,  for  all  its 
problems,  is  “too  valuable 
to  scuttle  or  to  yield  to  the 
presS‘Controllers  or  the 
totalitarians  of  the  right  or 
left.” 


evolutionary  process,  not  a  static 
objective  to  be  imposed  overnight. 

“Moreover,  that  general  con¬ 
ference  also  approved  many  signifi¬ 
cant  programs  to  support  the  free, 
independent  press  —  its  watchdog 
role,  the  ill  effects  of  censorship  and 
self  censorship,  and  similar  pro¬ 
jects.” 

Remarking  that  the  major  world¬ 
wide  news  services  “can  never  fully 
provide  the  kinds  and  volume  of 
development  information  the  Third 
World  says  it  needs,”  Sussman  stated 
these  leading  news  services  “should 
welcome”  alternative  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies. 

“These  agencies,  however,  should 
never  threaten  or  replace  the  larger 
services,”  he  said. 

Sussman  also  noted  that  UNESCO 
researchers  “rarely”  viewed  jour¬ 
nalists  as  “his  or  her  own  person.” 
He  explained  that  in  Third  World 
countries  journalists  are  considered 
“lowly  servants”  and  “minions  of 
their  respective  governments,”  while 
journalists  from  the  “First  World,” 
or  West,  were  regarded  as  “mere 
tools  of  vast  corporate  enterprises.” 


Sussman  continued  that  although 
“independent  journalists”  are  re¬ 
garded  in  their  own  countires  as  “a 
full  citizen,  perhaps  even  a  privileged 
one,”  this  perception  contributed  to 
their  being  seen  as  “a  threat  abroad.” 

“The  UNESCO  analysis  has 
heightened  this  sense  of  apartness, 
making  the  international  journalist, 
almost  by  definition,  a  biased  reporter 
incapable  of  covering  events  and  per¬ 
sonalities  outside  his  own  country,” 
Sussman  said. 

“To  the  extent  that  independent 
correspondents  have  gone  abroad  ill- 
prepared  to  report  on  other  countries 
without  proper  sensitivity  and  bal¬ 
ance,  they  have  deepened  the  mis¬ 
perception  of  their  profession.” 

The  “valid  criticisms”  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  however,  were  “blurred  in 
the  UNESCO  forum  with  the  “hidden 
agenda  that,  for  some,  included  the 
censorious,”  he  said. 

UNESCO  reform 
committee  named 

The  5 1 -nation  executive  board  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
appointed  a  special  committee  to 
draft  proposals  for  reforming  how  the 
agency  functions. 

The  13  members  of  the  special  pan¬ 
el  were  selected  during  the  board’s 
recent  spring  meeting  in  Paris. 

The  panel  was  formed  in  response 
to  the  United  States’  decision  last 
December  that  it  will  withdraw  from 
UNESCO  at  the  end  of  the  year 
unless  changes  are  made  in  the  way 
the  agency  functions. 

Western  members  of  the  panel 
include  Britain,  France,  Iceland  and 
Japan.  The  remaing  nine  seats  on  the 
panel  are  divided  among  Third  World 
and  Soviet  bloc  countries,  including 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  they  constitute  a  majority, 
there  is  little  hope  that  the  panel  will 
recommend  changes  which  will  satis¬ 
fy  the  United  States. 

UNESCO’s  board  already  failed  to 
reach  consensus  on  a  resolution  urg¬ 
ing  the  organization  to  return  to  its 
original  purpose  of  concentrating  on 
science,  education  and  culture  and 
end  its  involvement  in  controversial 
areas  such  as  communications  and 

collective  rights. _ 
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Media  groups  rally  around  FolA 

Journalism  organizations  line  up  solidly  against  a 


Congressional 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Organizations  representing  print 
and  broadcast  media  have  lined  up 
solidly  against  a  bill  to  alter  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act.  Their 
opposition  further  diminishes  the 
chances  that  Congress  will  pass  the 
measure  this  year. 

Media  spokesmen  expressed  their 
alarm  about  the  proposed  changes 
during  testimony  before  a  House 
Government  Operations  sub¬ 
committee  on  information  chaired  by 
Rep.  Glenn  English  (D-Okla.)  on  May 
24. 

A  recurring  theme  was  that  the 
present  FoIA,  while  not  perfect,  was 
working  fairly  well  and  that  the 
changes  proposed  in  a  Senate-passed 
bill  would  weaken,  not  strengthen, 
the  usefulness  of  the  act. 

English,  who  is  not  convinced  that 
major  changes  are  needed,  ordered 
further  hearings  for  “several”  days  in 
June. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  identify  the 
extent  to  which  FoIA  problems  are 
administrative  rather  than  legislative. 

“Problems  that  have  been  created 
through  administrative  action  can  be 
solved  most  efficiently  in  the  same 
manner,”  English  told  the  hearing. 

“Let  me  suggest  two  measures  of 
the  success  of  the  FoIA  as  an 
instrument  of  independent  govern¬ 
ment  oversight. 

“First,  the  most  vocal  critics  of  the 
FoIA  are  federal  agencies.  Beaucratic 
organizations  like  to  avoid 
accountability,  and  the  FoIA  makes  it 
hard  for  agencies  to  control  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  about  their 
activities. 

“I  do  not  think  that  agencies  would 
complain  so  much  if  the  FoIA  were 
p''!  used  so  effectively.  The  agencies 
u.at  have  been  most  embarrassed  by 
FoIA  disclosures  are  the  ones  that 
have  complained  the  most.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  FoIA  can  also  be  measured  by 
the  waste,  abuse,  mismanagment  and 
violations  of  law  that  have  been 
exposed.” 

English's  schedule  of  hearings  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  was  willing  to  keep  the 
debate  going  until  this  Congress  ran 
out  of  time  to  complete  action  on  the 
pending  bill,  S.  774. 

Opposing  the  measure  before  the 


ill  to  alter  the  Freedom 


English  subcommittee  were  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

Other  witnesses  opposing  the  bill 
represented  the  Better  Government 
Association  and  Common  Cause 
magazine. 

A  recurring  theme  was 
that  the  present  FoIA, 
while  not  perfect,  was 
working  fairly  well  and 
that  the  changes 
proposed  in  a 
Senate-passed  bill  would 
weaken,  not  strengthen, 
the  usefulness  of  the  act. 

One  witness.  Professor  Penn  T. 
Kimball  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  University, 
spoke  for  himself,  relating  his  own 
experiences  in  trying  to  use  FoIA  and 
the  Privacy  Act  to  get  government 
files  on  himself. 

Following  are  some  of  the  remarks 
of  witnesses. 

Edward  Cony,  vice  president  for 
news,  Dow  Jones  Publishing  Co., 
speaking  for  ASNE  and  NNA:  “The 
FoIA  as  now  constituted  has  been  an 
effective  tool  to  aid  the  press  by 
informing  the  public  of  what  is  going 
on  in  our  government  .  .  .  We  do  not 
feel  that  testimony  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  before  the  other  body  of 
Congress  has  made  a  case  for  many  of 
the  drastic  changes  proposed.” 

Cony  objected  particularly  to  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  allow  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  charge  for  the  “cost  of  ser¬ 
vices”  by  agency  personnel  in 
examining  records  for  possible 
deletions  before  disclosure  under 
FoIA. 

He  also  objected  to  a  clause  that 
would  let  the  government  collect  “a 
fair- value  fee”  for  records  containing 
commercially  valuable  technological 


information  Act 


information,  and  a  clause  that  would 
allow  extensions  of  up  to  30  days 
instead  of  only  ten  days  in  the 
deadlines  for  agencies  to  respond  to 
requests. 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  executive  vice 
president  of  ANPA;  “On  the  whole, 
we  believe  the  FoIA  is  working  well 
enough  as  it  is  written,  if  properly  en¬ 
forced  .  .  .  S.  774  certainly  is  not 
better  .  .  .  This  would  create  a  blan¬ 
ket  exemption  for  the  FBI’s  organ¬ 
ized  crime  files  for  as  long  as  eight 
years  .  .  . 

“It  would  broaden  the  bureau’s  dis¬ 
cretion  for  selective  disclosure  on 
Abscam,  investigations  into  pension 
fraud,  the  disappearance  of  Jimmy 
Hoffa,  international  drug  trafficking, 
the  New  Orleans  Brilab  investigation, 
and  other  matters.” 

Friedheim  also  opposed  the  “need¬ 
less  broadening  of  the  privacy 
exemption”  —  allowing  agencies  to 
withhold  information  that  “could  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to”  invade 
someone’s  privacy  rather  than  the 
present  bar  on  information  that 
“would”  invade  privacy. 

“This  exemption  lends  itself  very 
easily  to  liberal  agency 
interpretations  to  protect  matters  it 
simply  would  rather  not  release  for  its 
own  reasons.” 

Michael  W.  Hammer,  special 
investigations  editor  for  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  testifying  for  SPJ,  SDX: 
“S.  774  fails  to  ensure  the  waiver  of  all 
fees  for  FoIA  requsts  made  for  public 
purposes  .  .  .  S.  774  fails  to  provide 
adequate  sanctions  against  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  which  delay  compli¬ 
ance  with  FoIA  requests. 

“In  some  agencies,  undue  delays 
are  so  egregious  that  they  are  tanta¬ 
mount  to  denial  of  the  request 
.  .  .  The  Society  has  grave  problems 
with  a  new  exemption  which  would 
shield  the  protective  functions  of  the 
Secret  Service  from  FoIA. 

“Even  without  this  exemption,  the 
Secret  Service  has  attempted  to 
exempt  from  disclosure  the  public 
expenditures  made  on  the  homes  of 
former  presidents.” 

Ed  Godfrey,  news  director  of  SAVE- 
tv,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  Association: 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Outperforming  the  market 

Newspaper  stocks  have  done  well  In  the  past  five  years; 
but  they  have  leveled  off  In  the  past  year,  an  analyst  says 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Newspaper  stocks  have  out¬ 
performed  the  market  in  the  past  five 
years,  advancing  115%  in  that  time 
while  the  Standard  &  Poor  500  aver¬ 
aged  an  80%  advance. 

However,  newspaper  stocks  have 
not  performed  particularly  well  for 
the  past  year,  a  financial  analyst 
explained  at  a  recent  newspaper  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

Peter  Falco,  financial  analyst  for 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Smith,  said  newspapers  “achieved 
their  superior  performance  the  old 
fashioned  way  —  they  earned  it.” 

During  the  past  five  years,  he  said, 
the  compound  rate  of  growth  in  earn- 


“As  I  noted  earlier,  your 
business,  from  my  view,  is 
booming,”  Falco  said. 


ings  for  the  S&P  5(X)  companies  was 
2.7%,  while  newspaper  companies' 
earnings  grew  at  a  rate  of  11.6%. 

“As  you  can  see,  the  newspapers’ 
earnings  did  not  grow  at  exceptionally 
high  rates.  Rather,  the  market  and  the 
economy  at  large  fell  far  short  of  the 
widely  expected  10%  to  11%  growth 
rates. 

“During  that  five-year  period, 
newspapers  dealt  efficiently  with 
almost  every  kind  of  adverse  eco¬ 
nomic  development  imaginable — 
from  runaway  inflation  and  record 
high  interest  rates  to  recession, 
deflation  and  slow  growth. 

“That  is  history  of  course,  and  now 
business  in  general  and  your  business 
in  particular  are  very  strong. 
Interestingly  enough,  however, 
newspaper  stocks  have  not  per¬ 
formed  particularly  well  for  the  past 
year.” 

Falco  opined  that  recent  price  per¬ 
formance  of  newspaper  stocks  is 
more  closely  related  to  profit  taking 
and  to  technical  market  conditions 
than  to  anything  else.  He  said  the 
combination  of  strong  earnings  gains 
and  sluggish  stock  performances  has 
brought  shares  of  newspapers  to  price 
levels  that  are  attractive  for 
investment. 

“Over  the  years  newspaper  stocks 


have  commanded  premiums  of  10%  to 
50%  in  relation  to  the  multiple  for  the 
S&P  500.  In  the  context  of  today’s 
market,  with  shares  of  companies  in 
the  S&P  index  selling  at  a  bit  more 
than  nine  times  estimated  1984  earn¬ 
ings,  a  10%  premium  would  represent 
a  multiple  of  10  times  estimated  1984 
earnings  for  stocks  in  the  newspaper 
group. 

“In  the  past  few  months,  many  of 
the  newspaper  stocks  bottomed  out  at 
multiples  of  10  times  estimated  earn¬ 
ings  for  this  year  and  have  now  re¬ 
bounded  from  those  levels.  1  expect 
the  historic  valuation  patterns  to 
hold.  Short  of  a  collapse  in  the  overall 
market,  I  believe  that  newspaper 
stocks  will  be  good  performers  from 
current  levels. 

“As  I  noted  earlier,  your  business, 
from  my  view,  is  booming,”  Falco 
said. 

For  the  companies  he  followed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  Falco  said,  the  aver¬ 
age  gain  in  advertising  revenues  was 
about  12%.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
1984,  ad  revenues  were  up  about  16%. 
The  first-quarter  gain  was  paced  by  a 
19%  increase  in  classified  linage. 

By  the  fourth  quarter  of  1984,  gains 
in  real  GNP  are  expected  to  be  about 
half  the  16%  gain  of  the  first  quarter. 
He  estimated  that  classified  linage  are 
likely  to  be  down  to  the  8%  range  for 
the  final  quarter  of  the  year. 

For  the  total  of  1984,  he  said  he 
expects  a  13%  gain  in  newspaper  ad 
revenues  with  ROP  classified  linage 
up  1 2%  to  1 3%  retail  up  1  %  to  2%  and 
national  linage  even  with  1983’s  lev¬ 
el. 

Falco  predicted  an  advertising 
revenue  growth  of  90%  to  10%,  with 
4%  to  5%  gains  in  classified  linage  and 
1%  to  2%  in  both  retail  and  national 
linage. 

With  total  estimated  cost  increases 
of  9%  to  1 1%  in  1984,  Falco  said,  the 
less  cyclical  suburban  dailies  should 
produce  earnings  gains  of  15%  to 
20%  this  year.  The  more  cyclical  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  could  have  earnings 
gains  in  the  20%  to  30%  range  for 
1984. 

“I  believe  that  two  elements — 
technology-careful  cost  controls  and 
some  pricing  flexibility  —  should 
enable  newspapers  to  extend  their 
history  of  good  earnings  growth  after 
1984,”  he  said. 


Marriage  Mail,  Falco  cautioned, 
does  present  a  threat  with  no  expert 
remedies  in  sight. 

“My  partner,  who  follows  Blair,  is 
estimating  ADVO’s  1985  revenues 
over  $400  million  vs.  $325  million  for 
1984.  Although  ADVO’s  growth  has 
been  exceptional,  its  size  is  such  that 
it  has  not  been  terribly  disruptive  to 
newspapers  yet  —  but  it  is  getting 
there,”  he  said.  “I  look  forward  to 
learning  more  about  your  perceptions 
of  ADVO.” 

He  said  Knight-Ridder’s  Viewtron 
“is  the  most  attractive,  easy-to-use 
videotex  systems  that  I  have  seen. 
But,  at  a  monthly  charge  of  $39.95  for 
users  who  rent  the  terminal,  the 
annual  cost  of  Viewtron  is  about  equal 
to  the  cost  of  a  35-channel  cable  serv- 


Marriage  Mail,  Falco 
cautioned,  does  present  a 
threat  with  no  expert 
remedies  in  sight 


ice  with  pay  tier,  plus  the  annual  cost 
of  subscriptions  to  one  newspaper, 
one  weekly  news  magazine  and  two 
monthly  magazines. 

“I’m  not  sure  that  videotex  ser¬ 
vices  can  be  turned  into  viable  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Concluding,  Falco  offered  a  bit  of 
off-hand  advice. 

“I  began  by  saying  that  it  is  nice 
being  at  a  newspaper  meeting  when 
business  is  booming.  In  closing,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  relevant  comment  that  I 
can  make  is  that  a  year  ago  my 
industry  was  booming. 

“We  staffed  up  for  the  boom,  and 
now  we  are  paying  the  price” 

Ad  revenues  rose 
22%  in  February 

Advertising  expenditures  in  daily 
newspapers  in  February  increased 
22.5%  over  February  1983  to  $1.72 
billion,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates  from  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

All  three  newspaper  categories 
posted  increases  in  February.  Classi¬ 
fied  showed  the  greatest  increase,  up 
35.9%  to  $562  million.  National 
expenditures  rose  11.8%  to  $237  mil¬ 
lion  and  retail  spending  was  up  18.3% 
to  $924  million. 
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OPC  Awards  focus  on  Middle  East 

Don  Bohning  of  Miami  Heraid,  Karen  Eiiiot  House  of 
Waii  Street  Journai  win  top  newspaper  writing  awards 


News  coverage  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  dominated  the  winner's 
spotlight  at  the  45th  Annual  Overseas 
Ftess  Club  Awards. 

I  The  Hal  Boyle  Award  for  the  best 
[daily  newspaper  (or  wire  service) 

I  reporting  went  to  Don  Bohning  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Grenada  conflict.  The  Bob  Con- 
sidine  Award  for  best  daily  news¬ 
paper  (or  wire  service)  interpretation 
went  to  Karen  Elliott  House  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  her  piece 
“Hussein’s  Decision.” 

Paul  A.  Gigot  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  won  a  second  award  for  the 
nation's  largest  circulation  daily 
newspaper  in  the  category  for  best 
business  news  reporting  from  abroad. 
He  was  cited  for  his  article  “Favored 
Friends.” 

Other  two-time  winners  were  ABC 
News:  for  Jim  Laurie’s  radio  cover¬ 
age  of  the  “Aquino  Assination,”  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Ben  Grauer  Award;  and 
Richard  Threlkeld  television  report¬ 
ing  on  “Lebanon  and  Grenada,”  win¬ 
ner  of  Best  TV  News  Spot  Reporting. 

Two  of  the  top  photo  awards,  the 
Robert  Capa  Gold  Medal  for  best 
photographic  reporting  from  abroad 
requiring  exceptional  coverage  and 
enterprise  and  the  best  photographic 
reporting  from  abroad  for  magazines 
went  to  Time  magazine  photo¬ 
graphers  Jim  Natchwey  for  “Leba¬ 
non”  and  Peter  Jordan  for  “Bombing 
of  Marine  Headquarters  in  Beirut.” 


"LCT  MC  UL TMQg CfcKIBeCHW  CMMCTKKIT* 


Above,  an  award-winning  editorial 
cartoon  from  Richard  Locher  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  examining  the  Grenada 
invasion  in  October  1983. 

Right,  a  Marine  mops  his  brow 
while  searching  through  twisted  debris  of 
the  bombed  US  headquarters  building  at 
the  Beirut  airport.  Photographer  Stan 
Grossfeld,  who  won  the  best 
photographic  reporting  from  abroad, 
captured  the  event. 


Stan  Grossfeld  of  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe  won  the  top  photo  journalist’s 
award  for  newspapers  for 
“Lebanon.” 

Winners  of  this  45th  edition  of  the 
OPC  Awards  were  chosen  from  over 
400  entries  covering  15  categories  of 
reporting  from  abroad. 

Other  winners  for  1983  are: 

Robert  Kotowski  of  KYW  News- 
radio  for  “Central  America:  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Issue,”  winner  of  the  Lowell  Tho- 
mas  Award  for  best  radio 
interpretation  of  foreign  news. 

Public  Television’s  Inside  Story. 
“Dateline:  Moscow”  and  “Inside  the 
USSR,”  Hodding  Carter,  corres¬ 
pondent;  Phillip  Burton  and  Christ¬ 
opher  Koch,  producers;  Ned  Schnur- 
man,  senior  executive;  and  Joseph  M. 
Russin,  senior  producer. 

Christopher  Dickey  of  The  New 
Republic  for  “Behind  the  Death 
Squads,’’  winner  of  the  Mary 
Hemingway  Award  for  best  magazine 
reporting  from  abroad. 

Russell  Watson  and  others  of 
Newsweek  for  “Nuclear  War:  Can 
We  Reduce  the  Risk?”  winners  of  the 
Hallie  &  Whit  Burnett  Award. 

Richard  Locher  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  for  “Locher’s  Editorial  Car¬ 
toons,”  winner  of  the  best  cartoon  on 
foreign  affairs. 

Michael  Cieply  of  Forbes  magazine 
for  “Sony’s  Profitless  Prosperity,” 
winner  of  the  best  business  reporting 


from  abroad  for  magazines  and 
books. 

Lewis  H.  Young  and  others  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  for  “Can  Mitterand  Re¬ 
make  France’s  Economy?”  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  books,  for  best  economics 
news  reporting  from  abroad. 

Bob  Gibson  of  the  Los  Angeles 
for  “South  Korea:  30  Year  Rise 
from  the  Ashes,”  winner  of  the  best 
economics  from  abroad  for  newspap¬ 
ers  and  wire  services. 

David  Shipler,  Times  Books  for 
“Russia:  Broken  Idols,  Solemn 
Dreams,”  winner  of  the  Cornelius 
Ryan  Award  for  the  best  book  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 

Bob  Adams  and  James  B .  Forbes  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for 
“Hunger  —  Time  Bomb  in  Hon¬ 
duras,”  winners  of  the  Madeline 
Dane  Ross  Award  for  international 
reporting  in  any  medium  which 
demonstrates  a  concern  for  human¬ 
ity. 

Citation  award  winners: 

Michael  Sokolove  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Daily  News  for  “A  Few 
Good  Men;”  Max  Vanzi,  Ronald 
Redmond  and  Fernando  Del  Mundo 
of  United  Press  International  for 
“Dateline:  Manila  August  21,  1983.” 

Hal  Piper  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  for 
“Disarmament”  and  Philip  Taubman 
of  the  New  York  Times  for  “Foreign 
Affairs.” 

Michael  K.  Nichols  of  Geo 
magazine  for  “Mt.  Thor  —  The 
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Rope.”  Sam  Sherbell  of  Time  for  “D- 
Day  in  Grenada.”  Van  Morvan  of 
Newsweek  for  “Mortar  Barrage.” 

Harry  Benson  of  Life  for 
“Somoa,”  and  “Living  on  the  Edge 
(Nicaragua).”  Eugene  Richards  of 
Life  for  “Tutors  of  War.” 

Glen  Capers,  Mari  A.  Schaefer, 
Bruce  Chambers  and  P.K.  Weis  of  the 
Tucson  Citizen  for  “Land  in  Torment 
(Central  America).”  Bill  Frakes  and 


Marice  Cohn  of  the  Miami  Herald  for 
“The  Cubans:  A  Land  Divided.” 
Tony  Spina  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
for  “The  Pope  in  Poland.” 

Jim  Slade  of  Mutual  Broadcasting 
for  “Coverage  of  Grenada.”  Julie 
Flint  of  ABC  News  Radio  for  “Beirut/ 
Grenada.” 

Thomas  L.  Friedman  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  “Living  With  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  Beirut.”  Ed  Magnuson, 


Above,  a  dead  youth  is  lifted  by  the 
crowd  over  the  fire  hose  during  after  a 
bombing  in  Lebanon.  James  Natchwey, 
Time  magazine  photographer,  garnered 
the  Robert  Capa  Gold  AAedal  for  the  best 
photographic  reporting  from  abroad 
requiring  exceptional  coverage  and  en¬ 
terprise. 

Left,  a  Palestinian  youth  armed  with  a 
Russian  made  A.K.  47  stands  guard  at  an 
undergraund  shelter  in  the  Baddawi  PLO 
camp  which  had  undergone  heavy  shelling 
from  Syrian  backed  dissidents,  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Stan  Grossfeld,  Boston 
Globe. 


Bernard  Diederich  and  William 
McWhirter  of  Time  magazine  for  “D- 
Day  in  Grenada.” 

Tad  Szulc  of  Penthouse  magazine 
for  “El  Salvador  is  Spanish  for 
Vietnam.” 

Don  Wright  of  the  Miami  News  for 
editorial  cartoons  and  Bob  Gorrell  of 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  for  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons. 

Clarence  A.  Robinson  Jr.  of  Avia¬ 
tion  Week  &  Space  Technology  for 
“Middle  East  Aerospace.” 

Lewis  M.  Simons  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  for  “In  Japan,  Smoke 
Gets  in  Your  Eyes.” 

Stanley  Karnow,  Viking  Press  for 
“Vietnam:  A  History.” 

Jill  Smolowe  and  others  of  News-  , 
week  for  “Child  Labor:  The  Plight  of 
the  World's  Youngest  Workers.”  j 
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Audit  Bureau  is  70-years  oid 

The  current  turmoil  over  circulation  reporting  is  nothing 
new  to  the  auditing  organization  that  was  born  in  1914 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  scene  was  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 
The  controversial  topic  pitting 
advertisers  against  publishers  was 
whether  bulk  sales  should  be  counted 
as  paid  circulation. 

But  the  year  wasn’t  1983,  it  was 
1929.  And  it  could  just  as  easily  have 
been  1935  or  1956  —  or  even,  prob¬ 
ably,  at  this  year’s  upcoming  ABC 
annual  meeting  Nov.  2  in  Toronto. 

As  ABC  marks  its  70th  anniversary 
amid  controversies  over  a  host  of 
issues,  it  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  turmoil  is  nothing  new. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  ever  been  a 
period  when  ABC  has  not  had  con¬ 
troversies  of  one  kind  or  another,” 
president  and  managing  director  M. 
David  Keil  said  in  an  interview  at  the 
Audit  Bureau’s  Schaumberg,  Ill. 
headquarters. 

These  days,  however,  ABC  is  per¬ 
forming  its  always  difficult  balancing 
act  against  a  background  of  swift¬ 
changing  marketing  strategies  and 
technologies. 

And  disputes  between  the  three  dif¬ 
ferent  partners  on  the  board  — 
publishers,  advertisers  and  agencies 
—  sometimes  seem  more  fractious 
than  ever. 

But  the  heatedness  of  today’s  con¬ 
troversies  only  underscores  how 
seriously  ABC  is  taken,  and  how  well 
it  performs  its  job  as  a  sounding 
board,  says  vice  president  of  com¬ 
munications  Charles  O.  Bennett. 

“ABC  is  a  place  where  diverse 
groups  come  together,  and  it’s  also  a 
place  for  people  to  come  together  and 
knock  heads  and  get  things  off  their 
chests,”  Bennett  said. 

“We’ve  had  times  like  this  often  in 
the  33  years  I’ve  been  here,  but  this  is 
the  health  of  ABC.  If  there  was  not 
(the  controversies).  I’d  be  suspect  of 
what’s  going  on,”  he  added. 

Indeed,  reviewing  ABC’s  history 
since  its  creation  May  20,  1914,  there 
are  striking  parallels  between  the  dis¬ 
puted  topics  of  today  and  yesterday. 

For  example,  at  this  month’s 
AN  PA  convention  Tampa  Tribune 
circulation  director  Jack  Butcher 
complained  that  ABC  regulations 
“are  strangling  promotion.” 

That’s  what  James  N.  Shryock  of 


Dave  Keil 

Audit  Bureau  President 


the  old  Chicago  Daily  News  said  in 
1939. 

Publishers,  Shryock  said,  felt  the 
Audit  Bureau  was  only  interested  in 
“laying  down  the  law.”  Not  long 
afterward,  Shryock  was  appointed 
ABC  managing  director  and  eventual¬ 
ly  came  to  favor  strict  reporting  stan¬ 
dards. 

And  when  Gannett  chairman  Allen 
H.  Neuharth  last  November  assailed 
ABC  for  its  reluctance  to  undertake 
more  readership  studies,  he  was  pres¬ 
sing  an  issue  first  raised  —  by 
advertisers  —  in  1938. 

There  are  also  some  differences  in 
these  disputes,  however. 

In  1938,  for  example,  readership 
studies  were  brand  new  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  associations  were  general¬ 
ly  suspicious  of  them. 

A  number  of  publishers  now  are 
suggesting  that  such  studies  have  not 
only  become  reliable  —  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  newspapers  are 
going  to  be  competitive  against  media 
which  have  used  them  for  years. 

“In  our  judgment,  any  organization 
that  audits  just  numbers  of  readers  or 
viewers  or  listeners  is  out  of  date,” 
Neuharth  bluntly  told  last  year’s  ABC 
convention. 

And  for  the  first  time  ever,  ABC 
was  sued  for  charges  growing  out  of 


an  audit.  In  a  federal  lawsuit  filed  by 
the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian,  ABC 
is  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
Trenton  Times  by  knowingly  allowing 
the  paper  to  file  inflated  circulation 
figures. 

ABC  asserted  in  its  annual  report 
that  its  lawyers  see  no  merit  to  the 
Trentonian’s  charges. 

Also  in  1983,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union  was  forced  to  rebate 
advertising  revenue  when  its  circula¬ 
tion  was  found  to  have  been  inflated 
over  a  three-year  period.  An  elabo¬ 
rate  bookeeping  scheme  in  the 
circulation  department  went 
undetected  by  both  the  paper  and 
ABC. 

“The  perception  of  an  auditing 
organization  is  that  you  ferret  out 
everything,  everytime,”  Keil  said. 
“We  pride  ourselves  on  being  thor¬ 
ough,  but  there  will  always  be  times 
when  something  does  get  past  us.” 

Keil  notes,  too,  that  several  of  the 
Big  Eight  financial  auditing  compan¬ 
ies,  with  more  sweeping  auditing 
functions  than  ABC,  have  recently 
given  clean  bills  of  health  to  banks 
which  floundered  soon  after. 

“Our  mission  really  is  to  report  the 
information  reported  to  us  by  publish¬ 
ers,”  Bennett  said. 

While  some  members  would  like  to 
see  ABC  move  more  into  the  direction 
of  market  analysis,  along  the  lines  of 
the  Simmons  or  Scarborough 
research  companies,  other  members 
are  just  as  adamant  that  the  bureau 
stick  to  the  job  of  providing  credible 
circulation  figures. 

So  far  the  33-member  board  has 
chosen  to  stick  to  circulation  and 
some  demographic  information,  but 
to  avoid  what  Keil  calls  the  “specula¬ 
tion”  of  readersip  studies  based  on 
surveys. 

“Our  mission  really  is  to  verify 
what  is  verifiable,”  he  said.  “The 
board  dealt  with  the  issue  of  whether 
ABC  should  be  involved  in  (reader- 
ship  surveys),  and  basically  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  ABC  should  not. 

“It’s  not  a  closed  issue,”  Keil 
added.  “It  probably  never  will  be  a 
closed  issue.” 

Audit  Bureau  officers  say  that 
sticking  to  that  “mission”  —  a  word 
used  frequently  at  Schaumberg — has 
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Audit  Bureau's  headquarters  in  Schaumberg,  III. 


allowed  the  ABC  grow  to  more  than 
5,000  member  organizations, 
including  1 ,300  daily  newspapers  and 
600  weeklies. 

In  the  process,  they  add,  ABC  gave 
advertisers  the  first  reliable  measure 
of  circulation  in  any  country. 

At  a  time  when  marketing  research 
has  become  so  sophisticated,  it’s  easy 
to  forget  just  how  revolutionary  the 
idea  of  accurately  counting  circula¬ 
tion  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

At  the  time,  circulation  figures 
were  considered  a  trade  secret.  Pres¬ 
sured  to  reveal  their  circulations, 
publishers  usually  responded  with  a 
fanciful  number. 

“A  circulation  manager  was  com¬ 
monly  called  a  ‘circulation  liar,’  and 
to  be  a  good  and  effective  circulation 
manger,  you  need  to  be  a  skillful  liar 
with  an  imagination  developed  to  the 
‘nth’  degree,”  an  early  ABC  director 


“I  don’t  think  there’s  ever 
been  a  period  when  ABC 
has  not  had  controversies 
of  one  kind  or  another,” 
president  and  managing 
director  M.  David  Keii 
said . . . 


Fred  W.  Stone,  recalled  in  Bennett’s 
history  of  the  bureau,  ‘‘Facts  Without 
Opinion.” 

While  ABC  was  bom  in  1914,  it  had 
a  long  gestation  period.  Advertising 
man  Stanley  Clague  worked  with  rival 
advertising  groups  for  the  East  and 
Midwest,  and  slowly  nudged  them 
first  into  forming  circulation  verifying 
groups,  and  then  into  forming  the 
Audit  Bureau. 

A  self-regulating  body  at  a  time 
when  government  anti-trust  regula¬ 
tion  was  gathering  steam,  ABC  grew 
quickly.  By  World  War  I  it  was  so 
respected  by  the  government,  it  was 
put  in  charge  of  rationing  newsprint. 
(ABC  performed  the  same  function  in 
World  War  II.) 

The  early  ABC  often  found  itself  in 
fights  with  publisher  and  advertiser 
groups,  and  sometimes  had  to  keep 
the  peace  even  inside  one  industry. 

During  the  life-and-death  news¬ 
paper  competitions  during  the  Great 
Depression,  for  example,  a  favorite 
harassment  technique  was  to  sic  ABC 
special  investigators  on  a  rival.  After 
these  almost  annual  investigations, 
ABC  would  then  be  called  on  to 
determine  who  would  pay  for  .them. 
(Subsequent  rule  changes  have  great¬ 


ly  reduced  the  frequency  of  special 
investigations.) 

As  now,  the  early  director  boards 
were  weighted  to  favor  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies. 

Early  boards  and  membership 
often  split  on  issues  familiar  today: 
paid-circulation  standards,  costs  and 
frequency  of  special  investigations, 
details  of  zone  maps,  readership  stud¬ 
ies  and  coupon  value  publicity. 

Created,  according  to  its  first  char¬ 
ter,  to  report  ‘‘circulation  data  only,” 
it  was  not  until  1964  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  added  that  ‘‘figures  and  facts 
bearing  on  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  circulation”  would  also  be 
verified  and  reported. 

It’s  in  the  nature  of  the  organization 
that  an  issue  first  raised  in  the  1930s 
may  still  be  around  in  the  1980s,  man¬ 
aging  director  Keil  said. 

‘‘Sometimes  we  can  be  accused  of 
being  slow,  and  we  are  slow.  After  all, 
we  took  24  months  to  review  (the 
most  recent  bulk  sales  proposal),” 
Keil  said. 

‘‘These  things  take  time,  that’s  a 
fact  of  operating  life.  But  it’s  because 
there  are  strong  objections  and  we 
consider  those  objections  very  care¬ 
fully,”  he  added. 

But  change  has  come  to  ABC,  and 
there  are  indications  that  further 
changes  will  come  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

Today’s  audit  reports  for  newspap¬ 
ers  and  magazines  are  much  more 
detailed  than  just  a  few  years  ago. 

ABC’s  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones  now  follow  substantially  the 
same  boundaries  used  in  other  market 
studies.  And  beginning  with  reports 
this  September  county  population 
and  household  estimates  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  Market  Statistics,  the  com¬ 
pany  whose  data  has  become  a  stan¬ 
dard  in  the  sales  and  marketing 
industries. 

More  and  more  publishers  are  pro¬ 
viding  zip  code  information,  which 
ABC  says  will  become  mandatory  in 
the  next  two  years. 

By  this  summer,  ABC  will  provide 
circulation  data  for  the  on-line  com¬ 


puter  marketing  services.  Interactive 
Market  Systems  Inc.  and  Telmar 
Group  Inc. 

“There’s  a  great  deal  of 
information  available,  a  need  to  get  it 
down  to  smaller  and  smaller  markets, 
and  an  increasing  ease  with  which 
computers  can  handle  it — it  all  makes 
for  an  exciting  challenge,”  Keil  said. 

Still,  the  IBM  mainframe  at 
Schaumberg  and  ABC’s  80  field 
auditors  serve  an  essentially 
unchanged  —  and  probably  always 
controversial  — job,  Keil  says. 

‘‘We  have  to  verify  the  reports  of 
publishers  and  pass  them  along  with¬ 
out  common.  The  very  fact  that  we 
have  to  establish  standards  to  do  that 
causes  a  fair  degree  of  controversy,” 
he  said. 

Thomson  to  sell  its 
interest  in  Reuters 

The  International  Thomson  Organ¬ 
ization  plans  to  sell  its  4.73%  interest 
in  Reuters,  the  London-based  news 
and  financial  information  service, 
chairman  Kenneth  Thomson  told  the 
company’s  recent  annual  sharehold¬ 
ers  meeting. 

The  sale  will  apply  to  Thomson's 
holding  of  12.4  million  shares  of  Reut¬ 
ers  B  stock. 

Thomson  said  the  move  is  not  a  sign 
of  lack  of  faith  in  Reuters.  He 
explained  that  it  is  the  company’s 
policy  not  to  hold  minority  interests  in 
other  companies. 

Reuters  announced  recently  it 
plans  a  simultaneous  public  offering 
in  New  Y ork  and  London  of  up  to  28% 
of  its  shares.  The  offering  is  expected 
to  raise  between  $315  and  $370  mil¬ 
lion,  with  shares  selling  in  the  range  of 
$2.77  to  $3.25  each. 

International  Thomson  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  retain  an  interest  in  Reuters 
through  its  membership  in  the  British 
Press  Association,  the  cooperatively- 
owned  domestic  wire  service. 

The  Press  Association  will  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  holder  of  Reuters  Class  A 
shares. 
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Des  Moines  settlement  challenged 

Shareholders  holding  15%  of  Register  and  Tribune  Co.  stock 
object  to  $1.45  miiiion  settlement  in  suit  vs.  officers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Stockholders  representing  more 
than  15%  of  the  company’s  shares  — 
and  including  two  Cowles  cousins  and 
their  families  —  lodged  objections 
(May  14)  to  the  $1.45  million  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  long-standing  suit  against 
the  top  officers  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Co. 

At  a  hearing  before  federal  district 
court  Judge  William  C.  Stuart,  the 
shareholders  argued  the  settlement 
strips  them  of  their  right  to  legally 
challenge  corporate  officers  without 
providing  any  benefits  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  as  a  whole. 

In  comments  on  and  off-the-record 
to  E&P,  some  of  the  objecting  stock¬ 
holders  said  the  settlement  would 
leave  top  Register  and  Tribune  Co. 
officers  free  to  resume  the  same  con¬ 
troversial  activities  that  brought  on 
the  lawsuit. 

“The  settlement  is  ominous  in  my 
view.  At  the  Register  and  Tribune 
(Co.),  the  voting  trust  is  the  key 
.  .  .  The  nature  of  this  settlement 
leaves  the  voting  trust  perpetuated 
unexamined, ’’  said  Shawn  Kalkstein, 
a  frequent  critic  of  company  manage¬ 
ment  and  husband  of  a  fourth- 
generation  Cowles  family  member. 

At  issue  is  a  settlement  of  a  five- 
year-old  lawsuit  reached  April  4 
between  the  company  and  the  heirs  of 
Frank  S.  Watts,  a  deceased  former 
business  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register. 

In  their  suit,  the  Watts  group 
charged  three  top  management  offic¬ 
ers  —  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  David  Kruidenier;  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  Michael 
Gartner;  and  publisher  Gary  G.  Ger- 
lach  —  with  fraudulent  management 
and  self-dealing. 

Among  the  charges  was  that  a  vot¬ 
ing  trust  representing  about  52%  of 
outstanding  stock  controlled  by  the 
three  officers  and  other  Cowles  fami  ¬ 
ly  members  was  formed  to  con¬ 
solidate  family  control  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  that  its  effect  was  to  artifi¬ 
cially  depress  stock  prices.  (The  offi¬ 
cers  have  repeatedly  said  it  was 
formed  to  avoid  hostile  takeovers  of 
the  company.) 

The  suit  also  charged  the  directors 
with  self-dealing,  saying  that  without 
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shareholder  approval  the  three 
bought  large  amount  of  stock  with 
company  loans  of  just  4%  or  6%. 

Under  the  settlement,  the  20  Watts 
descendents  would  be  paid  $1.45  mil¬ 
lion  in  two  installments,  and  the  Watts 
would  turn  in  their  approximately 
25,000  shares,  representing  about 
1.49%  of  company  stock. 

Company  officials  suggested  at  the 
time  that  about  $700,000  of  that  would 
go  for  Watts’  legal  expenses,  resulting 
in  an  approximate  price  of  $30  per 
share. 

In  addition,  the  defendant  directors 

“The  settlement  is 
ominous  in  my  view.  At  the 
Register  and  Tribune  (Co.), 
the  voting  trust  is  the 
key . . .  The  nature  of  this 
settlement  leaves  the  voting 
trust  perpetuated . . .  said 
Shawn  Kalkstein . . .  husband 
of  a  fourth-generation 
Cowles  family  member. 


agreed  to  report  any  bona  fide  offer  to 
buy  the  company,  and  to  seek  share¬ 
holder  approval  for  any  further  stock 
option  plans. 

The  voting  trust,  however,  would 
remain  intact. 

Objecting  to  the  settlement  were 
Fred  Eychaner,  a  Chicago  com¬ 
mercial  printer,  and  two  descendents 
of  Des  Moines  Register  patriarch 
Gardner  Cowles  Sr.,  Jonathan  Jordan 
and  Karen  Kalkstein,  plus  their  famil¬ 
ies. 

Attorneys  for  the  objecting 
stockholders  contended  that  because 
the  Watts  lawsuit  was  filed  as  a  share¬ 
holder  derivative  suit,  its  settlement 
must  benefit  all  stockholders,  not 
simply  the  Watts  group. 

In  a  stockholder  derivative  action, 
one  or  more  stockholder  files  suit  on 
behalf  of  all.  Kalkstein  attorney  C. 
Carleton  Frederici  argues  in  a  brief 
that  a  defendant  director  should  make 
retribution  to  the  entire  company. 


“In  (this)  case,  the  alleged 
wrongdoing  defendant  directors  are 
paying  no  funds  to  the  company  for  its 
benefit.  Instead  the  company  is  pay¬ 
ing  $1,450,000  to  Watts  and  receiving 
back  from  Watts’  25,000  shares.  It  is. 
very  difficult  to  see  how  the  company 
is  benefiting  ...,’’  the  brief  states. 

The  brief  notes  the  price  would  be 
$58  per  share,  “a  tremendous  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  market  ...” 

Register  and  Tribune  stock  is  hand¬ 
led  in  a  “limited  public”  market  and  is 
very  rarely  traded.  In  the  past  year,  it 
has  traded  as  low  as  $15  per  share. 

Four  days  after  the  hearing,  on  May 
18,  Judge  Stuart  ordered  the  Watts 
group  to  itemize  their  legal  fees  by 
June  18. 

In  addition,  the  objecting 
stockholders  protested  a  clause 
which  would  forbid  them  from  litigat¬ 
ing  any  of  the  issues  raised  in  the 
Watts  suit. 

“The  real  thing  we  are  protesting 
here  is  that  (the  settlement)  would 
waive  everybody’s  rights  without 
giving  any  benefit,”  Kalkstein  said. 

Another  settlement  provision  that 
drew  the  stockholders’  objection  was 
a  clause  that  appeared  to  allow  top 
management  to  continue  to  buy  stock 
under  the  existing,  unwritten  stock 
purchase  plan. 

“In  the  settlement,  they  put  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval 
on  the  employee  stock  purchase 
plan,”  Kalkstein  told  E«&P.  “This 
would  have  given  them  a  blank 
check.” 

However,  that  provision  was 
changed  at  the  hearing  to  bar  officers 
from  acquiring  more  stock  under  the 
plan. 

Attorneys  for  the  directors  and  the 
company  said  there  was  no  intention 
of  using  the  existing  plan.  No  corpo¬ 
rate  officers  have  purchased  stock 
under  the  plan  since  the  Watts  lawsuit 
was  filed. 

The  objecting  stockholders  asked 
Judge  Stuart  to  appoint  a  “special 
master”  to  investigate  the  terms  of 
the  settlement,  determine  if  the  $  1 .45 
figure  is  fair,  and  determine  the  “fair- 
market  value”  of  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  stock. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Newspaper  carriers  as  victims 

Fourth  carrier  found  murdered  in  the  past  14  months 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  l3-year-old  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gazette  carrier  was  found  raped  and 
murdered  May  1 1 .  She  is  the  fourth 
newspaper  carrier  in  the  United 
States  to  be  sexually  assaulted  and 
slain  during  the  past  I4  months. 

The  body  of  Christy  Ann  Fornoff 
was  found  near  where  she  dis¬ 
appeared  May  9  while  collecting  at  an 
apartment  project  in  Tempe,  part  of 
the  Phoenix  metropolitan  area.  She 
had  been  asphyxiated. 

The  girl’s  bicycle  was  found  at  the 
complex  and  her  collection  book  was 
discovered  in  a  vacant  lot  1 50  feet 
away,  police  said. 

The  Gazette  and  its  sister  paper,  the 
Arizona  Republic,  have  offered  a 
$5,000  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  responsible  for  Christ¬ 
y’s  death. 

In  addition,  an  award  fund  set  up  by 
the  newspapers  has  brought  in  nearly 


$10,000  from  the  public. 

The  death  marks  the  fourth  time  in 
just  over  a  year  that  a  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  has  been  slain  while  on  duty.  Prior 
to  Christy’s  murder,  the  most  recent 
victim  was  Cheri  Lindsey,  a  12-year- 
old  carrier  for  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Press.  She  was  found  stran¬ 
gled  and  assaulted  March  27. 

A  youth  was  recently  sentenced  to 
prison  for  the  sexual  attack  and  mur¬ 
der  of  a  carrier  for  New  sday  of  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

In  Tempe,  a  resident  has  circulated 
a  petition  to  ban  young  carriers  from 
collecting  money  from  customers. 
The  petition  seeks  to  have  all  billing 
and  collecting  handled  by  the  news¬ 
papers’  circulation  departments. 

Bill  Shover,  director  of  community 
and  corporate  services  for  The 
Gazette/The  Republic,  said:  “There’s 
no  way  to  account  for  such  a  heinous 
crime.  We,  the  newspaper  people,  are 
very  grieved  for  her  and  her  family.’’ 


Christy’s  mother,  Carol  Fornoff, 
44,  had  t^en  with  her  daughter  while 
she  was  collecting  the  night  she  dis¬ 
appeared.  Mrs.  Fornoff  told  police 
Christy  only  had  been  out  of  her  sight 
for  a  few  minutes. 

In  another  case  involving  a  carrier, 
a  Stockton,  Calif.,  judge  has  sent¬ 
enced  a  man  to  two  years  in  prison  for 
his  part  in  robbing  an  1 1 -year-old  car¬ 
rier  for  the  Stockton  Record.  Pre¬ 
viously,  an  accomplice  had  been  sent¬ 
enced  to  a  year  in  jail  and  five  years 
probation. 

Record  circulation  manager 
Richard  Smith  told  E&P  that  paper 
carriers  are  becoming  more  frequent 
crime  victims  as  circulation  rates 
keep  rising. 

“We  are  instructing  our  deliverers 
to  collect  at  five  or  six  houses  and 
then  take  the  money  home,”  he  said. 
“It’s  like  vending  machines.  If 
thieves  find  little  money  in  the 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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legal  drinking 
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It'S  a  question  a  lot  of 
people  have  been  arguing. 
And  State  Farms  insurance 
Backgrounder  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  presents  the  evidence 
on  both  sides. 

Other  Backgrounders 
take  objective  looks  at  top¬ 
ics  like  "The  55  MPH  Speed 
Limit:  Lifesaver  or  Nui¬ 
sance?”  and  "Automatic  Crash 
Protection:  Necessity  or  Nui¬ 
sance?”  They  re  part  of  the 
information  sen/ice  available 
to  newspeople  from  State 
Farm. 


do 

accidents 
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write  or  call  (309-766- 
2625)  if  you  have  an  interest 
In  these  topics  or  questions 
about  others. 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
state  Farm  insurance  companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza  __ 
Bloomington,  IL  61701  f  ' 
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OBITUARIES 


Walter  A.  Barker,  61,  retired 
general  manager  of  the  Quincy  (111.) 
Herald-Whig  and  former  business 
manager  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
died  May  12  at  Northwoods  Hospital, 
Phelps,  Wise.  He  retired  in  1983,  end¬ 
ing  a  34-year  career  in  newspapers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Thomas  M.  Blakley,  62,  retired 
drama  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
died  May  7  at  his  Pittsburgh  home. 
With  the  Press  since  1951,  he  was  a 
movie  reviewer  prior  to  becoming 
drama  editor  in  1%8  and  retired  in 
1979  due  to  failing  health.  During 
World  War  II,  as  a  tank  commander  in 
Europe,  he  was  cited  for  heroism. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Crennen,  54,  a  30-year 
veteran  of  United  Press  International 
and  vice  president  of  its  Central 
division,  died  May  19  after  suffering 
an  apparent  heart  attack  in  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  where  he  was  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  UPl  Michigan  News¬ 
paper  Editors  Association.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Lake  Bluff,  111. 

He  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  in 
January,  1983,  and  underwent  a  five- 
way  coronary  bypass  operation, 
returning  to  work  in  May,  1983. 


Crennen  joined  UPl  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  then  worked  in  Honolulu  and 
San  Francisco.  In  1%8,  he  was  named 
manager  of  the  nine-state  Southwest 
division  in  Dallas  and  in  1976,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  for  the 
Central  division  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Adeline  Daley,  62,  one  of  the 
pioneer  women  sportswriters  and 
later  a  San  Francisco  Chronicle  col¬ 
umnist,  died  May  15  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Klein,  75,  retired  vetern 
police  reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  died  May  13  in  Allegheny 
General  Hospital  of  complications 
from  a  stroke  suffered  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  He  started  his  career  as  a  copy 
boy  for  the  Press  in  1924  and  soon 
became  a  police  reporter,  working  the 
beat  until  he  suffered  a  stroke  in  1974 
and  retired  in  1975. 

♦  *  * 

Edward  E.  Lowery,  81,  who  was 
in  advertising  departments  of  old  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler  and  Boston  Post 
before  moving  in  1937  to  San  Francis¬ 
co,  died  May  4  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
of  respiratory  failure. 


Dean  R.  McCollough,  78,  former 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  died  May  17  in 
New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Born  into  a  newspaper  family,  he 
joined  the  paper  his  father  edited,  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- 
Journal,  while  still  in  college.  In  1929, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Daily  News 
and  served  as  editor  from  1948  to 
1955.  From  1955  to  1960,  McCollough 
served  as  managing  editor  and  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Star-Ledger.  After  a 
one-year  stint  as  copy  editor  on  the 
Washington  Post,  he  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  retiring  as  telegraph 
editor  in  1970. 

*  *  ♦ 

F.  Bryan  Putman,  61,  a  former 
reporter  and  war  correspondent  for 
United  Press  and  a  retired  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc.,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  May  18  while  touring 
England. 

During  World  War  II  Putman 
covered  the  U.S.  Marines’  Guam  and 
Saipan  campaigns  in  the  Pacific. 

*  ♦  * 

Lillian  Greenwald  Reedy,  70,  a 
former  reporter  for  International 
News  Service  and  the  wife  of  former 
presidential  press  secretary  George 
Reedy,  died  in  Milwaukee  May  20  of 
cancer.  She  met  her  husband  in  Wash¬ 
ington  while  covering  a  congressional 
hearing  for  INS.  He  was  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  1964-66. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ben  H.  Sefrit,  77,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald,  died  in  his  sleep  May  7.  He 
retired  as  publisher  at  the  end  of  1970, 
three  years  after  leaving  the  post  of 
general  manager  for  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.,  which  owned  the  after¬ 
noon  daily  before  it  was  purchased  by 
Gannett  Co. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  G.  Terry,  93,  a  co-founder 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Con¬ 
trollers  and  Finance  Officers  and 
manager  of  the  Newspaper  Division 
of  Wolf  &  Company,  Chicago,  died 
April  23  at  the  Wesley  Terrace  Retire¬ 
ment  Home  in  Auburn,  Ala. 

He  was  consultant  to  tne  National 
Editorial  Association,  now  known  as 
National  Newspaper  Association, 
and  to  state  and  regional  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  In  later  years,  Terry  was  a 
newspaper  broker.  Friends  have 
made  memorials  to  Trinity  Univer¬ 
sity,  San  Antonio,  where  Terry  was 
graduated  in  1912. 
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Question: 

WHAT  COMMODITY  IS 
BEING  TRANSPORTED 
IN  THIS  TANKER  TRUCK? 


For  the  answer  see  Trucks.  The  driving  force 

page  29.  behind  American  business. 

And  for  all  the  answers 
about  the  American 

trucking  industry,  call  _ _ 

(202)  797-5236.  FOUNDATION 

The  American  Trucking  Associations  Foundation,  Inc.,  1616  P  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D  C  20036 
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Wash.  Times  national  edition  gets  second  print  site  j 


Ihe  Washington  (D.C.)  Times 
announced  that  it  will  start  printing  its 
national  edition  at  a  second  site,  in 
Los  Angeles,  on  June  18. 

The  paper  started  its  national  edi¬ 
tion  April  16  by  printing  in  Hayward 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  With 
newspapers  coming  from  two  plants, 
the  Times  says  it  will  be  able  to  reach 
80%  of  the  population  of  California 
with  same-day  delivery. 

Phil  Evans,  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Times,  said  the  paper  hopes 
to  be  printing  in  three  other  locations, 
including  one  in  the  Midwest,  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  paper  is  put  together  editorially 
in  the  Times’  plant  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  transmitted  by  satellite  to 
the  West  Coast  at  a  speed  of  one 
newspage  per  minute. 

Papers  for  distribution  in  Southern 
California  will  be  produced  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  printer,  Rogers-McDonald 
Graphics,  at  Carson,  Calif.,  near  the 
Los  Angeles  airport. 

Evans  said  the  Times  was  “very 
gratified”  by  the  reception  the  nation¬ 


al  edition  has  received  in  Northern 
California,  but  he  declined  to  give  any 
circulation  figures. 

Anyway,  said  Evans,  the  Times  is 
aiming  not  at  a  mass  audience  but  at 
opinion-makers.  He  said  the  Times 
will  be  an  “ideal  medium”  for 
advocacy  advertisments  addressed  to 
a  conservative  audience. 

He  said  that  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Times  is  being  accepted  as  a 
“serious”  newspaper,  and  efforts  to 
sell  papers  in  California  will 
emphasize  the  contents  of  the 
publication  —  news  and  conservative 
commentary  about  national  and 
international  events. 

Evans  was  distressed  that  the 
media  and  some  individuals  still  show 
hostility  to  the  paper  because  of  its 
links  to  the  Unification  Church  found¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon. 

In  market  surveys  before  the  start 
of  the  Northern  California  printing, 
Evans  said,  1 5%  to  20%  of  people  who 
said  they  would  not  subscribe  to  the 
paper  cited  its  closeness  to  the 
church. 


Evans  said  the  paper  is  owned  not 
by  the  church  but  by  a  corporation. 
News  World  Communications,  Inc., 
which  in  turn  is  owned  entirely  by 
individual  members  of  the  Unification 
Chruch. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Bo 
Hi  Pak,  a  native  Korean  who  has  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  nearly  four 
decades.  News  World  Com¬ 
munications  also  owns  two  New  York 
City  dailies,  the  Spanish  language 
Noticias  del  Mundo  and  the  Tribune, 
formerly  News  World. 

“There’s  a  difference  between  the 
Tribune  and  the  Times,”  said  Evans. 
“The  Tribune  is  staffed  by  members 
of  the  church;  the  Times  is  not.” 

The  West  Coast  operations  are 
being  supervised  by  Carlyle  Reed, 
formerly  of  the  Copley  newspapers. 
Having  gotten  the  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  printing  started,  he  is  transferring 
to  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Also  moving 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles 
are  Michael  Sewell,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  and  Karen  Davis,  public  relations 
consultant. 


BUYING  POWER  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

We  identify,  evaluate  and  acquire  high  quality  but  practical  and  reasonably  priced  hardware  and  software 
systems.  Our  distribution  agreements  allow  us  to  sell  these  products  to  you  at  substantial  savings. 


See  us  at  the  AIMPA  Show,  booth  2202 
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A  full  color  plotter,  high  speed  dot 
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Personal  Computer 

Three  times  the  storage  of  the  lead¬ 
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Executive  Productivity  Systems 

A  Landmark  Communications  Company 
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Carrier  victims 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


machines  they  are  hit  less  often. 

The  Record,  Gazette/Republic  and 
many  other  newspapers  conduct 
crime  prevention  training  programs 
for  carriers. 

In  another  recent  incident 
involving  a  newspaper  carrier,  a  15- 
year-old  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  car¬ 
rier  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
when  he  was  met  with  a  hail  of 
machine  gun  fire  while  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  $14  from  a  customer. 

Two  men  were  arrested  in  the 
incident  after  the  carrier,  Paul  Camp¬ 
bell,  reported  the  shooting  to  his 
mother  who  called  police. 

The  boy’s  mother  told  police  that 
Paul,  his  14-year-old  brother  and  a 
friend,  all  Bee  carriers,  went  out  at 
night  to  collect  subscription  pay¬ 
ments  on  their  routes. 

Sheriffs  deputies  said  that  about  10 
p.m.  Paul  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
home  whose  occupant  reportedly 
owed  him  two  months  payment  for 
the  paper. 

A  man  yelled  out,  “Get  lost.” 

When  Paul  explained  that  he  was 
from  the  Bee,  the  occupant  repeated 
his  order,  according  to  deputies. 


As  Paul  bent  over  to  pick  up  his 
bicycle,  there  was  a  burst  of  machine 
gun  fire  which  just  missed  him,  he  told 
authorities. 

“If  he  hadn't  left  the  door  when  he 
did  .  .  .,”  his  mother  said.  “It  was 
just  $14.  He  shot  a  kid  for  $14.” 

The  carriers  ran  to  the  home  of 
Paul’s  mother,  who  called  police. 

Deputies,  who  went  to  the  custom¬ 
er’s  house,  found  bullet  holes  near  the 
top  of  the  front  door,  they  said. 


An  incident  related  to  the  R.  Foster 
Winans  affair  at  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  has  touched  off  a  battle  between 
Journal  parent  company,  Dow  Jones, 
and  the  Journal’s  in-house  union,  the 
Independent  Association  of  Publish¬ 
ers’  Employees,  Inc. 

The  lAPE  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  contending  that  Dow  Jones 
has  failed  to  disclose  to  the  union 
v/hether  Winans’  confidential  per¬ 
sonnel  file,  or  information  in  it,  was 
made  available  to  the  press,  and  thus, 
publicly  disclosed. 

Winans  admitted  leaking  to 
individuals  in  advance  of  publication 
market  sensitive  information  about 


Edward  John  Randolph,  36,  of  Ran¬ 
cho  Cordova,  a  Sacramento  suburb, 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  assault, 
possession  of  cocaine  and  possession 
of  a  machine  gun,  a  fully  automatic 
Uzi.  A  companion,  Randy  Eugene 
Salyers,  30,  was  booked  for  being  an 
ex-felon  in  possession  of  a  gun  —  a 
bolstered  .357  caliber  revolver. 

Paul’s  mother  told  the  Bee  she 
doesn’t  want  Paul  to  continue  his  car¬ 
rier  route,  but  said  her  son  wants  to 
stay  on  the  job. 


companies  he  covered  in  his  Journal 
column  (E&P,  May  26).  Those 
individuals  purchased  the  stock  in 
advance  and  made  large  sums  of 
money  when  the  column  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

Eric  Frankland,  president  of  the 
lAPE,  told  E&P,  “We  are  not 
supporting  Winans  or  condoning  his 
conduct  in  this  matter,  but  we  are  sim¬ 
ply  trying  to  ascertain  if  the  parent 
company  disclosed  confidential 
information  from  an  employee’s  per¬ 
sonnel  file.” 

Frankland  said  the  union  is  con¬ 
cerned  that  if  such  information  was 
revealed  in  this  instance,  it  could  set  a 
precedent. 

“We  can’t  even  look  at  our  own 
personnel  files  at  Dow  Jones,” 
Frankland  said. 

The  NLRB  complaint,  filed  by 
lAPE  attorney  Burton  Hall,  states 
that  since  April  3,  Dow  Jones  has 
failed  or  refused  to  comply  with  the 
request  to  provide  the  union  with 
details  as  to  whether,  and  in  what 
manner  and  when,  it  made  informa¬ 
tion  in  Winans’  personal  file  available 
to  newspaper  reporters  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

W.  Gilbert  Faulk,  Jr.,  vice  pre¬ 
sident/legal  for  Dow  Jones,  said  the 
company  views  the  union  complaint 
as  having  “no  merit.” 

He  said  anything  used  in  the  article 
from  Winans’  personnel  file  was  basic 
background  information  such  as  the 
date  he  was  hired.  Faulk  said  nothing 
confidential  was  disclosed  and  said 
the  file  was  not  shown  to  reporters  at 
other  newspapers. 

Faulk  said  there  is  nothing  in  the 
union  contract  that  prohibits  the  re¬ 
lease  of  information  in  personnel 
files,  but  that  “as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion  we  do  not  disclose  anything  in  an 
employee’s  file  that  is  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  nature.” 

Faulk  contends  that  the  union’s 
request  for  information  on  the  matter 
has  been  answered  properly.  He  also 
said  that  Frankland’s  statement  that 
employees  cannot  examine  their  own 
personnel  files  was  not  true. 


There  must  be  a  reason! 

Yes,  there  must  be  a  reason  why  over  50%  more  newspapers 
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We’re  now  able  to  supply  100%  of  your  mailroom  paper 
distribution  needs!  With  The  Complete  Mailroom  Package  of 
AdGuard  and  NewsGuard  you  can  reduce  inventory  re¬ 
quirements,  freight  costs  and  overall  expenditures. 

More  newspapers  use  AdGuard  as  their  vehicle  to  contain 
preprints,  or  for  zone  distribution  and/or  total  market  coverage 
programs.  They’ve  learned  how  AdGuard  itself  can  be  a  profit 
center  as  an  advertising  vehicle! 

NewsGuard  is  a  highly-regarded  bottom  wrap.  NOW 
NewsGuard  is  available  preprinted  with  color  codes,  in  rolls 
or  sheets,  for  easy  zone  identification. 

Get  the  complete  story  during  the  ANPA  Conference.  Visit  the 
Kieffer  Hospitality  Suite  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  on  Sunday, 
Monday  or  Tuesday  between  12  Noon  and  6  P.M. 

Kieffer  Paper  Mills,  Inc. 

1220  West  Spring  Street  •  Brownstown,  IN  47220 
(800)  457-9882  or  (812)  358-4150) 


Union  questions  use  of  Winans’  file 
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Appeal  considered  in  Hartford  cross  ownership  case 


Connecticut’s  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
cently  ruled  that  the  state’s  regulators 
have  the  authority  to  prohibit  Times 
Mirror  Co.  from  owning  both  a  news¬ 
paper  and  a  cable  system  in  Hartford. 

In  overturning  an  earlier  state  Su¬ 
perior  Court  ruling,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  said  that  Connecticut’s 
Department  of  Public  Utility  Control 
can  order  Times  Mirror  to  sell  either 


Des  Moines 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


In  arguing  for  the  settlement  lawyers 
for  the  directors  and  the  Watts  group 
plus  a  court-appointed  lawyer 
representing  all  shareholders,  said 
there  were  several  substantial 
benefits  to  all  shareholders. 

“Their  (the  objecting  stockhold¬ 
ers’)  problem  is  they  think  benefit 
means  cash  or  money,  but  even  the 
plaintiffs  (Watts  group)  said  there  was 
no  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  this  law¬ 
suit,’’  Glenn  L.  Smith,  one  of  the 
attorneys  for  the  defendant  directors, 
told  E&P. 

“Of  course  one  benefit  is  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  lawsuit  so  that  manage¬ 
ment  can  get  on  with  their  business. 
I  he  substantial  benefits  are  listed  in 
the  settlement:  for  instance,  share¬ 
holder  approval  of  stock  options, 
more  democracy  in  the  corporation.’’ 

As  for  the  cash  settlement  with  the 
Watts  group.  Smith  said:  “Even  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  dissident  stockholders  is  a 
benefit  to  the  company.” 

Stuart  did  not  indicate  when  he 
would  rule  on  the  settlement. 


Employee  relations 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


telling  us  what  a  job  must  pay,”  he 
said. 

Even  with  the  existing  Equal  Pay 
Act,  Jaske  noted,  a  good  attorney 
could  make  a  good  argument  that  the 
act  requires  “comparable  worth” 
pay. 

“I’d  love  to  be  a  plaintiffs  attorney 
on  that,”  Jaske  said.  “When  you  see  a 
classified  ad  department  employee 
working  on  a  VDT  and  getting  less 
than  the  janitor  who  sweeps  up, 
you’ve  got  to  wonder.” 

To  avoid  future  suits,  he  said, 
publishers  would  do  well  to  try  to 
equalize  salaries  between  largely 
male  composing  rooms  and  largely 
female  advertising  departments  if 
both  are  doing  nearly  the  same  thing. 


the  Hartford  Courant  or  Com¬ 
munications  Properties  Inc.,  which 
holds  the  cable  television  franchise  in 
Hartford. 

Elliot  F.  Gerson,  deputy  state  attor¬ 
ney  general,  said  the  ruling  gave  “a 
green  light”  to  state  agencies  that 
“they  can  regulate  news-cable  cross¬ 
ownership.” 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  only 
considered  the  question  of  whether 
the  DPUC  had  the  authority  to  order 
divestiture.  Times  Mirror  can  still 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
actual  merits  of  the  case. 

George  Shapiro,  Times  Mirror’s 
attorney  in  Washington,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  has  not  decided  if  it  will  return  to 
Superior  Court  to  try  other  aspects  of 
the  case  or  will  seek  a  hearing  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Shapiro  said  an  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  would  be  based  on 
grounds  that  Federal  Communication 
Commission  “regulations  and  policy 
statements  and  actions  have  evi¬ 
denced  that  that  area  remain  free  of 
federal  or  state  regulation.” 

The  FCC  has  not  implemented  any 
cross-ownership  rules  regarding 
newspapers  and  cable  systems. 

The  Superior  Court  had  ruled  in 


Times  Mirror’s  favor  on  the  federal 
pre-emption  issue,  stating  that  cross¬ 
ownership  questions  were  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

However,  it  was  that  decision 
which  the  state’s  Supreme  Court 
overturned  in  deciding  the  DPUC  did 
have  the  authority  to  impose  cross¬ 
ownership  rules. 

The  First  Amendment  issue  was 
argued  in  Superior  Court,  as  well  as 
the  “federal  pre-emption  issue,”  but 
only  pre-emption  issue  has  been 
decided  by  the  state  court,  Shapiro 
said. 

Times  Mirror  acquired  the  cable 
company  in  1978  and  purchased  the 
Courant  a  year  later  for  over  $  100  mil¬ 
lion. 

Murdoch  to  buy 
women’s  magazine 

Rupert  Murdoch,  chairman  of 
News  America  Publishing, 
announced  he  has  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  purchase  New  Woman 
magazine. 

The  monthly,  published  in  Florida, 
was  started  in  1971  and  has  over  one 
million  circulation. 


Is  your  western  circulation  being  robbedj 
\  of  editorial  immediacy  by  holdups  due  to 
distance?  COP-printed  western  editions  will 
handle  it.  /  .  .  ; 

Just  as  we’ve  done  every  day  for  years  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Often  in  less  than 
4  hours  from  plate  to  finish.  Turn  around  is  so 
fast  we  use  Uncle  Sam  for  next  day  delivery. 

Out  west  you  can  save  yourself  real  time  and 
money,  w’ith  a  western  regional  by  COP.  y 
How  ’bout  it,  pardner?' 


213/245-6446 


California  Offset  Printers  Inc.. 


op 


620  Ave  Glendale.  CoUfornIa  91204 

John  C  Hedlund.  PresIdenI 
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^  \  '  GPS  .Corwhici^ 


GOSS  PR0CES9NG  mm 
IHRS  GREAT  NEW  Wm 
TO  CONVEY  THE  DEA. 


Led  by  the  GPS  Conveyor  System-Single  Gripper 
Technology!,  the  “affordable  alternative”  to  comj^ing 
systems,  with  all  the  computer-guided  automation  you 
need  for  high-speed,  virtually  jam-proof,  programmable 
routing  of  products  to  all  desired  destinations. 

Next  in  line  and  just  as  flexible-the  new-generation 
GPS  5000  Comter'Stacker.  with  advanced  electronics 
and  built-in  diagnostics,  yet  actually  less  expensive  than 
our  older  models.  It’s  easily  programmed  for  changing 
distribution  requirements  and  for  bundling-compen¬ 
sated  or  not-to  fit  any  size  or  circulation. 

Finally,  there’s  the  GPS  Tray'Matic™  Vertical  Tray 
System  to  transport  tied  bundles  without  waste,  each 
secure  in  its  own  deep  tray,  even  from  one  floor  to 
another,  and  onto  the  waiting  trucks.  Considered  with 


the  GPS  News-Trac^"  System,  you  now  have  the 
choice  of  fully  automated  horizontal  and  vertical 
distribution  systems  of  proven  reliability  and  easy 
expandability-and  with  continuous  computer 
tracking  of  the  contents  of  each  bundle. 

Three  innovative  products,  carrying  forward  the 
historic  Goss  commitment  to  new  technologies  and 
expanded  capabilities  in  the  mailcets  we  serve.  For  a 
demonstration,  visit  us  in  Booth  2026  at  the  Atlanta 
ANPA  Conference,  June  9-13. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Key  appointments  in  the  human  re¬ 
sources  department  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  a  restructuring 
of  personnel  programs,  include 
Stuart  L.  Anmuth  joining  the  com¬ 
pany  as  director  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions  and  Michael  P.  Martin  being 
named  to  manage  the  internal  com¬ 
munications  programs  at  the  Inquirer 
and  the  Daily  News. 

Anmuth  will  have  responsibility  for 
employee  relations,  recruiting, 
safety,  employee  assistance,  and 
medical  programs.  He  has  held  prev¬ 
ious  positions  with  Proctor-Silex, 
Exxon  and  most  recently  was  vice 
president/human  resources  for  a 
division  of  Bankers  Trust  in  New 
York  City. 

Martin  has  spent  15  years  with  the 
Sun  Company  in  a  variety  of  com¬ 
munications  positions  and  was 
responsible  for  internal  publications. 

Anmuth  and  Martin  will  report  to 
vice  president  June  B.  Barry. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Philpott  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Army  Times  News  Serv¬ 
ice  which  covers  various  Washington 
news  beats  for  the  Army  Times 
Publishing  Company’s  three  military 
weeklies — Army  Times,  Air  Force 
Times  and  Navy  Times. 

Philpott  has  served  as  chief  defense 
correspondent  since  June  of  1980.  He 
joined  the  company  as  a  reporter  in 
1977  after  service  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

*  *  * 

New  officers  elected  at  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Associated  Press  Association 
(editors)  meeting  in  Minneapolis 
include: 

Pat  Walkup,  news  editor  of  the 
Fergus  Falls  Daily  Journal,  pre¬ 
sident;  William  Cento,  associate 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  PressI 
Dispatch,  first  vice  president;  Larry 
Fortner,  editor  of  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune  &  Herald,  second  vice  pre¬ 
sident;  Jan  Mittelstadt,  editor  of 
the  Owatonna  People’s  Press,  third 
vice  president. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Lynn  has  been  named  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Times.  On  the  staff  since  1976,  he  has 
worked  as  a  metropolitan  bureau 
reporter  and  as  an  assistant  editor  on 
the  metropolitan,  news  and  financial 
desks. 

Sean  Hillen  joined  the  Times  as 
reporter  for  the  metropolitan  desk. 
He  worked  as  a  freelance  writer  and 
columnist  for  locally  based  health 
care  and  business  magazines  and 
holds  a  master’s  degree  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  University  School  of  Journalism. 


Walter  Froehlich  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Professional  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists/ 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Froehlich,  a  free¬ 
lance  science  writer,  succeeded  Paul 
Hope,  an  editorial  writer  for  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

The  new  president  for  1984-85  has 
been  a  member  of  the  chapter  2 1  years 
and  of  the  society  36  years.  He  was  a 
reporter  and  feature  writer  for  the 
now  defunct  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express  and  later  served  18  years  as 
science  editor  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  Since  1980,  he 
has  managed  his  own  freelance  news 
and  feature  service.  International  Sci¬ 
ence  Writers. 

Other  new  chapter  officers  elected 
were:  Thomas  Simonton,  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  vice  president;  The¬ 
odore  J.  Acres,  assistant  managing 
editor,  the  Washington  Times,  trea¬ 
surer;  Marilyn  Atwood,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief,  the  Anchorage 
Times,  recording  secretary.  Carl 
Levine,  vice  president,  Burson- 
Marsteller,  continues  in  his  two-year 
term  as  corresponding  secretary. 

Elected  as  directors  were:  Max 
Cacas,  newscaster,  WXTR-AM/FM; 
Allen  W.  Cromley,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma  City;  and  Nancy  Dunn,  a 
reporter  in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Financial  Times  of  London. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  Steiman,  previously  wine 
and  food  editor  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  since  1977,  and  recently  a 
consulting  editor  for  The  Wine  Spec¬ 
tator  while  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Examiner,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  wine  publication. 

Steiman  continues  as  host  of  the 
San  Francisco  daily  radio  program, 
KCBS  Kitchen,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  San  Francisco  Fair  and 
Exposition  wine  judging. 


Frank  Flood,  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  at  the  Denver 
Post,  was  appointed  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency.  Prior  to  the  Post, 
Flood  was  manager  of  display  and 
general  advertising  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  for  five  years  and  earlier 
was  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times  14 
years,  rising  from  sales  rep  to  national 
sales  manager. 

Flood’s  appointment  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  was  announced  by  the  agency’s 
president  Joseph  Barletta,  also 
formerly  with  the  New  York  News. 

♦  *  * 

Tom  Gibbons,  Boston  Herald 
sports  editor,  has  been  given  overall 
authority  for  the  daily  sports  section 
and  the  Sunday  Herald  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  the  paper’s  weekly  sports  pull¬ 
out  magazine.  A  17-year  veteran  with 
the  Herald,  Gibbons  worked  in  the 
news  department  as  a  copy  editor  and 
news  editor  before  moving  to  the 
sports  staff  in  1981. 

*  ♦  * 

Gordon  Cox,  previously  circula¬ 
tion  manager-marketing  of  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Florida  Times-Union  and  the 
Jacksonville  Journal,  was  promoted 
to  assistant  circulation  director  with 
added  responsibility  of  the  state 
circulation  operation. 

Robert  Altendorf,  state  mana¬ 
ger,  was  promoted  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager-city. 

Robert  D.  Busch  was  promoted 
from  customer  care  manager  to 
circulation  manager-consumer  sales 
and  services  with  added  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  telephone  sales  operation  and 
data  processing  printing. 

Andrew  Johns  was  promoted  from 
newsdealer  manager  to  circulation 
manager-single  copy  sales. 

John  Jarman  was  promoted  from 
branch  manager  to  city  manager- 
Zone  I. 
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Gregory  Gordon,  special 
investigative  reporter  for  United 
Press  International,  has  been  named 
to  head  a  newly  formed  UPI 
investigative  reporting  team  based  at 
the  agency’s  World  Headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gordon,  a  13-year  veteran  with 
UPI,  won  the  1983  Raymond  Clapper 
award  for  a  year-long  investigation 
into  activities  and  policies  of  the  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Agency.  He 
has  covered  the  Justice  Department 
and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

♦  *  * 

Stuart  H.  Schwartz  was  named 
corporate  director  of  marketing  for 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  will 
assume  his  new  duties  December  1  at 
the  corporate  office  in  Davenport, 
Iowa.  He  currently  is  an  associate 
professor  of  communication  at  Geor¬ 
gia  State  University. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  other 
communications  firms.  Dr.  Schwartz 
has  been  a  consultant  to  various  Lee 
newspapers  and  the  corporate  office 
since  1978.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in 
communication  from  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Philadelphia. 

Schwartz  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  loading  dock  of  Fairfield 
County  News,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  later  was  a  reporter  for  several 
New  England  newspapers  while  com¬ 
pleting  a  degree  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  He  returned  to  Bridge¬ 
port  in  1974  as  a  driver  while  earning  a 
master’s  degree  from  Fairfield  Uni¬ 
versity. 

9|C  4c  * 

Mitch  Potter  is  the  newly  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Lakeland 
Newspaper  group  of  15  community 
newspapers  serving  northern  Illinois 
and  southern  Wisconsin.  Potter 
formerly  edited  a  regional  weekly  in 
central  Wisconsin. 

Named  regional  editor  of  the  group, 
which  is  headquartered  at  Grayslake, 
Ill.,  is  Mike  Babicz,  formerly  sports 
editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Luis  Salim  was  appointed  as  a 
third  assistant  circulation  director  of 
the  Miami  Herald.  He  formerly  was 
manager  of  circulation’s  subscriber 
service  operation.  Consumer 
Information  Systems.  In  his  new  job, 
Salim  is  responsible  for  CIS,  trans¬ 
portation,  international  and  state 
sales. 

Moving  to  Salim’s  former  post  is 
Vincent  Caldevilla,  who  was 
administrative  assistant  to  Ralph 
Gibson,  vicepresident/circulation. 

Craig  Woischwell  becomes 
administrative  assistant  to  Gibson. 
He  most  recently  was  assistant  Dade 
single  copy  sales  manager. 


Baltimore  Sunpapers  librarian  to  be  honored  | 


Clement  G.  Vitek,  chief  librarian  of 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  will  receive 
the  Jospeh  F.  Kwapil  Memorial 
Award  of  the  Newspaper  Division  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  in 
New  York  City  June  11.  The  award 
will  be  presented  at  the  division’s  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  Tower  Suite  of  the  Time- 
Life  Building. 

Vitek  has  headed  the  Sunpapers 
library  for  nearly  35  years  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  assistant  librarian  and  acting 
librarian.  The  highest  recognition  of 
the  Newspaper  Division  is  given  for 
major  achievement  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  librarianship  and/or  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  organization. 
He  is  a  former  division  chairman  and 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  micrographics 
standards,  subject  headings  research 
and  library  orientation  films. 

The  Agnes  Henebry  Roll  of  Honor 
Awards  for  service  to  the  division  and 
participation  in  its  programs  and  pro¬ 
jects  will  go  to  the  following: 

Virginia  Carter  Hills,  former  libra¬ 
rian,  The  National  Geographic 
Society:  Helen  M.  Orcutt,  former 
librarian,  the  Toledo  Blade;  Marian 
M.  Orgain,  former  librarian,  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  and  Chester  W. 


Clement  G.  Vitek 


Sanger,  former  librarian,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor. 

Barbara  P.  Semonche  of  the 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald-Sun  will 
receive  the  Award  of  Merit.  She  is 
retiring  division  chairman. 

The  60th  anniversary  conference  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association, 
including  the  Newspaper  Division, 
will  be  held  June  9- 14  at  the  New  York 
Hilton/Sheraton  Center  in  New  York 
City. 


Sheryl  Stern  Chernoff  has  been 
named  editor  in  chief  of  The 
Legal  Intelligencer,  and  Brian  R. 
Harris  has  assumed  the  duties  of 
managing  editor  of  the  daily  law  jour¬ 
nal  published  by  Packard  Press 
Corp.,  Philadelphia.  Chernoff  also 
serves  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Law  Journal-Reporter  and 
Pennsylvania  District  &  County  Re¬ 
ports,  both  Packard  publications. 

Harris  most  recently  was  a  repor¬ 
ter,  editor  and  photographer  for  To¬ 
day’s  Post,  a  weekly  newspaper 
based  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Kovach,  Washington  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  was  elected 
vice  chairman  of  the  National  Press 
Foundation,  an  independent  Wash¬ 
ington  organization  which  seeks  to 
improve  journalism  through  in-career 
education  programs. 

Six  new  members  were  elected  to 
the  board.  They  are:  Bernie  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Times  photographer; 
Kenneth  Jacobson,  E.I.  Dupont 
Corp.,  Washington  public  relations 
director;  Irving  R.  Levine,  national 
business  correspondent,  NBC  News; 
Vincent  Reed,  vice  president,  the 
Washington  Post;  Ernest  Schultz, 
executive  director,  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association;  and 


Marvin  L.  Stone,  editor,  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report. 

Board  chairman  is  Frank  Aukofer 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  The 
foundation  was  set  up  by  members  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and  provides 
grants  and  fellowships  for  print  and 
broadcast  journalists,  sponsors  con- 
ferences  and  seminars  and 
underwrites  the  press  club  awards.  It 
will  equip  and  fund  a  computerized 
research  center  for  Washington  jour¬ 
nalists. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Scott  L.  Powers  was  named  asso¬ 
ciate  features  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  will  also  serve  as 
entertainment  editor.  He  was  pre¬ 
viously  Sunday  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

ExpertisB  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Considering 
Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

29  Ymti  Mtlw».WM»  S.rvlo 
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Powers  Perkins 

John  J.  Powers  has  been  named 
executive  editor  and  Ed  Perkins, 
managing  editor,  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  Perkins  assumed 
direction  of  the  daily  news  operations 
and  Powers  took  charge  of  long-term 
news  operations. 

Powers’  first  new  duty  will  be  to 
organize  and  supervise  a  program  to 
improve  the  quality  of  writing  in  the 
newspaper.  He  has  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tribune  since  June  of 
1957  and  continues  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  Corp. 

Perkins,  assistant  managing  editor 
since  1982,  previously  served  as  city 
editor,  assistant  city  editor  and  coun¬ 
ty  government  writer.  He  joined  the 
newspaper  in  1970  as  a  police  repor¬ 
ter. 


Goldrick 

John  R.  Goldrick  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan¬ 
tograph  on  June  I  and  will  assume  the 
duties  of  chief  operating  officer  upon 
the  retirement  of  Lloyd  S.  Combs  on 
July  1. 

Pantagraph  publisher  Peter 
Thieriot  will  be  chaiman  of  the  board 
for  the  Pantagraph.  He  is  an  officer  of 
The  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  parent 
company  of  the  Pantagraph  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  over¬ 
sees  various  non-publishing  divisions 
of  the  company. 

Goldrick  has  spent  his  entire  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Illinois,  including  20 
years  with  The  Tribune  Co.,  and  one 
of  its  subsidiaries,  Chicago  Tribune 
Co.  For  10  years  he  was  industrial 
relations  manager  for  CTC.  and  in 
1971,  operations  manager  and  then  in 
1974,  assistant  to  the  president 
functioning  as  generai  manager  of  the 
newspaper.  The  following  year  Gol¬ 
drick  took  on  added  responsibility  as 
the  Tribune  Co’s  corporate  secretary. 

He  left  the  Tribune  in  1979  for  his 
most  recent  position,  that  of  general 
manager  of  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun  in  his  role  as  vice  president  of 
Keystone  Printing  Service,  Inc. 


Mike  Gile,  systems  manager  of 
the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph 
Herald  since  1981,  will  now  serve  as 
operations  manager  and  chair  the 
operating  committee  and  continue  to 
serve  on  the  policy  committee. 

Gile,  with  the  Telegraph  Herald 
since  1 97 1 ,  will  be  responsible  for  pre¬ 
press  production,  press,  mailroom, 
electronic  systems,  building  mainte¬ 
nance  and  purchasing/security. 


Logan  Jenkins  has  joined  the  La 
Jolla  (Calif.)  Light  as  editor,  replac¬ 
ing  Davilynn  Furlow,  who  became 
a  copy  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Tri¬ 
bune.  Jenkins  was  formerly  with  the 
Daily  Californian,  El  Cajon,  in  a  vari-, 
ety  of  capacities  including  features 
and  entertainment  and  copy  editor. 
Earlier  he  taught  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  at  San  Diego  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of  San 
Diego. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  City 
News  Bureau,  Chicago,  Kenneth  D. 
Towers,  managing  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Sheila  Wolfe,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  man¬ 
aging  editor,  w'as  elected  first  vice 
president.  The  bureau  is  a  news  serv¬ 
ice  owned  and  operated  jointly  by  the 
Sun-Times  and  Tribune. 


Steve  Dodson  has  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  a  copy  editor  on  its 
Business  Day  section.  Dodson  had 
been  a  news  copy  editor  at  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Jerry  A.  Babcock,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Auburn  Citizen  was 
installed  as  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Management 
Association  at  the  annual  conference 
session  in  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

Other  officers  installed  were: 
James  Botti,  Middletown  Times 
Herald-Record,  first  vice  president; 
Patricia  Rentz,  The  Saratogian, 
Saratoga  Springs,  second  vice  pre¬ 
sident;  and  Anthony  Muscatello, 
Capitol  Newspapers,  Albany,  con¬ 
vention  secretary. 

Newly  elected  directors  include; 
Art  Veronica,  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers;  Phil  Barrancotta, 
Lockport  Union  Sun  &  Journal',  and 
James  Bishop,  Adirondack  Daily  En¬ 
terprise,  Saranac  Lake. 


PRESS  UNITS 


Need  more  productivity  We'll  show  you  how  with  demonstrations  of 
and  quality  from  the  Ferag  inserting,  conveying  and  stacking 
pressroom?  Less  press,  systems  during  the  Production  Management 
more  mailroom  could  Conference  in  Atlanta,  June  9-13. 
be  your  answer.  Learn  how  at  ANPA  Booth  2340. 


F’E'R’AG 


KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK,  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE.  BRISTOL.  PA  19007  •  215/788-0892 
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Retired  chaplain 
heads  Harrisburg  Guild 

A  retired  Navy  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Barker  Howland,  was  unanimously 
and  without  opposition  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Local  16 
of  The  Newspaper  Guild  on  May  10. 

Howland,  a  staff  writer  for  the  past 
15  years  with  The  Patriot-News  Co., 
fills  the  unexpired  term  of  Tom  Kel- 
chner,  who  resigned  from  the  Patriot- 
News  and  the  Guild  last  month. 

Howland  is  religion  and  military 
affairs  writer  for  the  Patriot-News 
and  also  its  chief  drama  and  music 
critic,  among  other  duties. 

Marcos  critic  elected 
press  club  chief 

Antonio  Nieva,  a  journalist  jailed 
last  year  by  President  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos  of  the  Philippines  for  alleged 
rebellion,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Philippine  National  Press  Club. 

His  election  marked  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  decade  that  the  club’s 
leadership  has  been  won  by  a  known 
critic  of  the  government,  according  to 
the  Associated  Press. 

Nieva  was  senior  deskman  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  Bulletin  Today,  the  largest 
circulation  English  daily  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  until  1982  when  he  was  fired  for 
allegedly  exceeding  his  allowable 
leave.  Since  then  he  has  written  for 
various  publications. 

Nieva,  who  has  fought  for  press 
freedom  and  better  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  media  people,  was  jailed  on 
Marcos’  orders  and  accused  of  links 
with  a  nationalist  workers  federation 
the  regime  claimed  was  a  communist 
front.  Nieva  denied  the  charges.  Mar¬ 
cos  freed  him  after  a  month  but  did  not 
clear  him. 

North  Carolina  elects 
Hall  of  Fame  group 

The  North  Carolina  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame  inducted  five  members 
in  ceremonies  at  Chapel  Hill  recently. 

Those  honored  were; 

Burke  Davis,  former  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  News  and  author  of  more 
than  40  books; 

The  late  Gerald  W,  Johnson,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  and  author  of  books  of  history, 
biography  and  commentary  on  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  and  culture. 

William  C.  Lassiter,  a  Raleigh 
attorney  who  has  served  as  counsel  to 
the  N.C.  Press  Association  since 
1938; 


Samuel  T.  Ragan,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Southern  Pines  Pilot; 

Eugene  Roberts,  executive  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Davis,  best  known  for  his  books  on 
the  Civil  War,  was  graduated  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina — Chapel  Hill  in  1937  and 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
News  from  1938-42  and  editor  from 
1942-47.  He  then  moved  to  reporting 
for  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  next 
serving  as  a  reporter  and  special  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News.  From  1960  until  retirement  in 
1981 ,  Davis  was  on  the  writing  staff  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg.  He  is  awaiting 
publication  of  his  latest  book,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  Southern  railroads. 

Johnson’s  career  began  in  1910  at 
the  Thomasville  Davidsonian,  and 
included  the  Lexington  Dispatch,  the 
Greensboro  News,  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  and 
finally  contributing  editor  for  The 
New  Republic  from  1954  until  his 
death  in  1980. 

Lassiter  has  had  nearly  50  years  of 
experience  in  newspaper  law  and  is  a 


well-known  guardian  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Ragan  began  with  the  Charlotte 
News  and  Observer  in  1942  and  work¬ 
ed  up  to  managing  editor  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  then  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  and  the  Raleigh  Times  in 
1957.  Ragan  and  his  wife  purchased 
the  Southern  Pines-based  weekly  in 
1968. 

Eugene  Roberts  has  been  executive 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
since  1972.  His  career  began  on  the 
Goldsboro  News-Argus,  and  contin¬ 
ued  with  the  Virginian  Pilot,  Norfolk, 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  New  York 
Times  before  his  move  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  was  established 
in  1981  at  the  university  in  Chapel  Hill 
and  recognizes  persons  bom  in  North 
Carolina  or  elsewhere  who  become 
identified  with  the  state,  and  have 
made  outstanding,  career-long 
contributions  to  journalism  or  mass 
communication. 


Answer: 

LIQUID  EGGS. 

BEING  TRANSPORTED  TO  A 
WHOLESALE  BAKING  COMPANY. 


For  the  question  see 
page  20. 

And  whenever  you  have 
questions  about  the  Amer 
ican  trucking  industry, 
call  (202)  797-5236. 


Trucks.  The  driving  force 
behind  American  business. 


FOUNDATION  IWTgl  I 


The  American  Trucking  Associations  Foundation,  Inc.,  1616  P  St..  N.  W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
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NEWS/TECH 


Modernizing  production  facilities 

Two  New  York  Times  Co.^owned  Florida  dailies 
open  new  multhmillion  dollar  production  plants 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  held  rib¬ 
bon  cutting  ceremonies  and  open 
houses  for  employees  to  inaugurate 
new  headquarters  and  production 
facilities  at  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 
and  a  new  production  plant  at  the 
Sarasota  Herald-Tribune. 

The  Times  Co.  spent  $18  million  for 
the  Sun’s  new  71,000  square  foot 
facilities  on  an  10.5  acre  site.  The  for¬ 
mal  dedication  ceremonies  took  place 
on  May  16  with  employees,  major 
advertisers  and  out-of-town  guests  in 
attendance. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman 
of  the  Times  Co.,  gave  a  short  address 
and  raised  the  company’s  flag  for  the 
official  opening. 

The  Sun’s  new  building  houses  its 
business  offices,  news  room, 
advertising  and  circulation 
departments,  and  production  and 
delivery  operations. 

The  Sun’s  Goss  Headliner  offset 
press  can  print  60,000  papers  per  hour 
with  “almost  unlimited’’  spot  color 
on  80-page  runs  and  full  color  on  64- 
page  runs,  the  company  said.  The 
press  consists  of  five  printing  units, 
three  color  decks  and  a  double  folder 
to  handle  both  standard  and  tabloid 
sections. 

The  Sun,  a  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  has  about  46,000  daily  and 
47,000  Sunday  circulation. 

The  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune, 
which  the  Times  Co.  acquired  in 
December  1982,  will  keep  its  busi¬ 
ness,  news  and  composing  room 
operations  in  its  present  headquart¬ 
ers. 

The  new  plant  is  located  four  miles 
Sarasota  and  houses  the  papers’ 
presses,  mailroom  and  newsprint 
storage  facilities.  The  dedication 
ceremonies  began  on  May  13,  with 
Sulzberger  officiating.  As  at  the  Sun, 
employees  as  well  as  major  adver¬ 
tisers  and  out-of-town  guests  were  in¬ 
vited. 

Joe  Tarrer,  Sarasota’s  director  of 
operations,  supervised  the  remodel¬ 
ing  and  new  construction  in  the  ware¬ 
house  building  which  was  converted 
into  the  production  facility. 

Pasted  up  pages  will  be  scanned  by 
two  LogEscan  lasers  in  the  Herald- 


Tribune’s  downtown  plant  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  a  Collins  microwave  system 
to  the  new  facility’s  LogEscan  laser- 
mask  units  which  make  offset  printing 
plates. 

The  new  plant  is  part  of  a  $21.5 
million  renovation  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune’s  production  facilities.  At  the 
center  of  the  renovation  is  a  150-foot 
line  of  two  six-unit  Goss  Metroliner 
offset  presses  with  two  color  decks 
and  each  with  a  folder.  The  new 
presses  replace  letterpress  equipment 
that  is  over  50  years  old. 

The  new  mail  and  distribution 
equipment  includes  Ferag  conveyors, 
Apollo  counter-stackers  and  two  on¬ 
line  Harris  12-pocket  inserters. 

The  Times  Co.  plans  to  install  two 
more  units  with  color  decks  later  this 
year.  There  are  also  plans  to  acquire  a 
new  fleet  of  diesel  delivery  trucks. 

To  go  along  with  the  new  equip¬ 
ment,  the  company  is  redesigning  the 
Herald-Tribune  including  a  change  to 
a  six  column  format  from  eight  col¬ 
umns.  The  new  format  will  accommo¬ 
date  the  revised  Standard  Advertising 
Units  scheduled  to  be  implemented 
by  newspapers  on  July  1. 

The  “simulataneous  conversion” 


The  New  York  Times  Museum  of 
the  Printed  Word  was  formally  dedi¬ 
cated  on  May  9  at  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology. 

The  museum  presents  a  collection 
of  200  artifacts,  mauscripts  and 
printed  material  documenting  4,000 
years  of  written  and  printed  com¬ 
munication. 

The  New  York  Times  assembled  the 
museum  in  the  1930s  and  displayed 
the  collection  at  its  headquarters  in 
Manhattan  from  1 938  to  1 98 1 ,  the  year 
it  was  donated  to  the  institute. 

In  a  ceremony  at  RIT’s  School  of 
Graphic  Arts,  Prof.  Alfred  F.  Horton 
thanked  New  York  Times  Co.  chair¬ 
man  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  donation. 

Sulzberger  noted  that  several 
renovations  of  the  newspaper’s  build- 


to  six  columns  and  offset  printing  was 
made  on  May  1,  the  Herald-Tribune 
said. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  about  97,000  while  it’s  Sunday 
circulation  is  in  the  110,000  range. 

Elven  Grubbs,  publisher  of  the 
Herald-Tribune,  said  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  production  plant  were  re¬ 
quired  to  “meet  the  demands  of 
increased  advertising  and  rapidly 
expanding  circulation.” 

He  remarked  that  installation  of  the 
new  offset  presses  provided  an  “ideal 
opportunity”  to  make  the  conversion 
at  the  same  time  to  a  55-inch  news¬ 
print  web,  a  shorter  page  image,  and  a 
six  column  format. 

Bill  Mcllwain,  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Tribune,  added  that  improvements  in 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  product  will 
be  possible  as  a  result  of  the  new 
presses. 

“The  new  availability  of  color  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  six  column  format 
will  let  us  bring  our  readers  a  product 
with  clear,  crip  reproduction  of 
graphics  and  photos,  plus  redesigned 
editorial  layouts  that  will  make  news 
and  features  more  attractive  and 
‘?asier  to  read,”  he  said. 


ing  had  resulted  in  the  collection  “sit¬ 
ting  around  and  gathering  dust.” 

Donating  the  Museum  of  the 
Printed  Word  to  RIT  was  “a  natural,” 
he  said. 

The  museum  will  be  on  display  in 
RIT’s  Cary  Library  for  students  and 
the  general  public  to  study. 

The  collections  spans  clay  tablets 
from  Assyria,  dated  2,000  B.C.,  to 
newspaper  accounts  of  man’s  first 
walk  on  the  moon  in  1%9. 

The  collection  includes  a  1470  news 
pamphlet  from  Cologne,  Germany, 
telling  of  the  Christians  loss  of  the 
Greek  Island  of  Euboea  to  the  Turks; 
a  June  1,  1711  edition  of  the  London 
Daily  Courant,  called  the  world’s  first 
.daily  paper;  and  a  copy  of  the  June 
1744  edition  of  the  Boston  weekly 
News-Letter,  the  first  successful 
newspaper  in  America. 


Printed  word  museum  dedicated  at  RIT 
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Oklahoma  newspapers  tout  database  service 


The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  and  Battelle’s  Software  Pro¬ 
ducts  Center  have  teamed  up  to  offer 
Battelle’s  BASIS  library  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

OPUBCO  publishes  The  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
The  Sun  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col¬ 
orado.  Battelle’s  Software  Products 
Center  is  a  component  of  Battelle’s 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Division. 

The  Oklahoma  company,  through 
Datatek,  a  subsidiary,  sells,  and  with 
Battelle,  supports,  the  software  for 
newspaper  morgue  applications  and 
offers  a  service  bureau  approach  as 
well. 

Datatek,  through  its  service 
bureau,  is  working  to  establish  an 
independent  network  of  publishers’ 
databases. 

The  databases  can  provide  new 
revenue  opportunities  for  newspap¬ 
ers,  according  to  Bob  Farquhar, 
director  of  new  systems  at  OPUBCO. 
In  Oklahoma  City,  70  businesses  and 
organizations  access  the  databases 
provided  by  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  The  databases  include  a  bill¬ 
tracking  service. 

Datatek  will  help  a  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  its  information,  he  said.  I'he  re¬ 
venues,  in  turn,  help  the  newspaper 
cost-justify  future  purchases  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  from  Datatek,  he  said. 

Datatek  is  pursuing  agreements 
with  front-end  vendors  that  want  to 
offer  a  library  system  to  its  users. 
Datatek  also  is  working  with  news¬ 
papers  on  an  individual  basis. 

Thus  far,  Datatek  has  marketing 
agreements  with  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Maynard,  Mass.; Composition 
Systems,  Inc.,  Elmsford,  N.Y.  and 
Hastech,  Inc.,  Manchester,  N.H. 

BASIS  is  an  online,  fulltext  retriev¬ 
al  system. 

BASIS  is  used  by  four  newspapers, 
including  Oklahoma  City,  where  the 
newspaper  application  was 
developed  jointly  by  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  Digital  and  Battelle. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  the  library  is 
available  to  all  of  the  papers’  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  from  their  own  news¬ 
room  terminals,  as  well  as  to  outside 
customers. 

The  Oklahoma  library  was  installed 
on  a  VAX  1 1/780  in  November  of  198 1 
and  is  the  largest  newspaper  database 
of  the  four  BASIS  sites. 

Oklahoma  City  has  stored  nearly 
100,0(X)  stories,  or  more  than  600  mil¬ 
lion  characters  and  has  built  addition¬ 
al  databases  to  accommodate  its 
newsrooom  and  outside  users. 


Farquhar,  said  OPUBCO  decided 
to  enter  the  database  business  after  a 
year-long  successful  experiment  in 
selling  access  to  its  own  information 
bank. 

With  completion  of  that 
experiment,  the  newspapers  launch¬ 
ed  a  service  called  Datatimes. 

The  70  customers  include  lawyers, 
architects,  TV  stations,  universities 
and  other  libraries. 

Purchase  of  a  system  can  be  cost- 
justified  in  from  three  to  five  years, 
Farquhar  said,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  computer  it 
selects. 

Prices  for  a  complete  library  sys¬ 
tem,  with  the  necessary  number  of 
terminals,  storage  and  memory,  range 
from  under  $200,000  to  about 
$325,000,  depending  on  whether  the 
newspaper  chooses  a  VAX  family 
developed  by  Digital,  he  said. 

“There  are  two  ways  to  begin,’’ 
said  Allen  Paschal,  vice  president  of 
marketing  and  research/development 
for  Datatex. 

“One  is  to  purchase  a  BASIS 
library  from  Datatex,  which,  with  the 


full  support  of  Battelle,  will  install  and 
support  the  system  and  train  news¬ 
paper  personnel. 

“The  second  is  for  the  newspaper 
to  store  its  files  on  our  service  bureau 
machines  in  Oklahoma  City.  The 
newspaper  retains  complete  control 
over  its  own  information.” 

Either  way  Datatek  will  market  the 
newspaper’s  information  to  its  own 
customers  in  its  own  city  or  state  with 
no  up-front  costs  to  that  newspaper. 

Farquhar  said  the  role  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times  is  to  support 
Datatek’s  efforts  with  guidance, 
financial  help  and  experience  gained 
in  two  years-plus  of  operating  an 
online  newspaper  library. 

The  Oklahoma  newspapers  have 
conducted  studies  each  of  the  past 
two  years  on  acceptance  of  its  library 
system  by  reporters  and  editors.  A 
separate  study  addresses  commercial 
customers. 

Results  of  the  latest  studies  will  be 
presented  at  the  ANPA/RI  meeting  in 
Atlanta,  next  week,  and  to  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association’s  annual  convention  in 
New  York  City  that  same  week. 
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ADVERTISING 

Newspapers  will  again  be  No.  1  in  1984 


Newspapers  will  continue  to  be  the 
nation’s  largest  advertising  medium 
in  1984,  with  an  “anticipated”  27.4% 
share  of  total  ad  expenditures  and  a 
14%  increase  in  their  total  advertising 
revenues,  according  to  the  latest 
study  of  media  trends  by  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach. 

That  27.4%  will  amount  to  $23.1 
billion,  DDB  said,  while  the  agency 
projected  total  advertising 
expenditures  this  year  will  reach 
$84.6  billion. 

In  1983,  newspapers  took  in  $20.4 
billion  out  of  the  total  $74.8  billion 
spent  on  advertising,  giving  them  a 
27.2%  share  of  all  advertising 
expenditures. 

Newspapers  should  account  for 
54.5%  of  all  local/retail  advertising 
expenditures  in  1984,  which  DDB 
predicted  will  total  $37.1  billion  this 
year.  Last  year  newspapers  had 
54. 1%  of  the  total  $32.7  billion  spent 
in  the  local/retail  category. 

In  national  advertising,  however, 
DDB  sees  newspapers  getting  only 
6.2%  of  the  $47.5  billion  the  ad  agency 


expects  national  advertisers  to  spend 
this  year. 

That  represents  a  drop  from  1983, 
when  newspapers  had  6.4%  of  the 
$42.1  billion  in  national  advertising 
expenditures. 

Looking  at  the  newspaper  picture 
another  way,  DDB  projected  that  lo¬ 
cal/retail  advertisers  will  account  for 
87%  of  the  medium’s  estimated  $23. 1 
billion  in  total  revenues,  while  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  make  up  the  remaining 
13%.  In  1983,  local/retail  and  national 
also  split  87/13,  but  in  1982  and  1981, 
the  split  was  86%  and  14%. 

Television,  with  a  projected  28.6% 
this  year  of  total  national  advertising 
expenditures,  and  direct  mail,  with  a 
projected  27.4%  of  the  anticipated 
national  total,  will  continue  to  have 
the  largest  shares  of  ad  dollars  in  that 
category,  DDB  said.  The  agency  pro¬ 
jected  tv’s  share  of  all  advertising 
expenditures  this  year  to  be  22%  and 
direct  mail’s  share  to  be  15.4%. 

The  agency  projected  an  accelera¬ 
tion  in  the  trend  to  15-second  com¬ 
mercials  on  tv. 

The  agency  noted,  that  national 


advertising’s  share  of  total  ad 
expenditures  should  “drop  slightly” 
this  year  to  56.1%  from  56.3%  in  1983. 
Local/Retail  will  pick  up  that  0.2% 
difference,  moving  from  43.7%  of  to¬ 
tal  ad  expenditures  in  1983  to  43.9% 
this  year,  the  study  said. 

Although  newspapers  still  have  the 
largest  share  of  total  media 
expenditures,  their  market  share  has 
declined  overall  from  29.2%  in  1970  to 
their  projected  27.4%  share  this  year. 

Newspapers’  low  point  in  market 
share  in  that  time  period  was  1982, 
when  they  garnered  only  26.6%  of  to¬ 
tal  advertising  expenditures,  since 
then,  their  market  share  has  been  on 
the  upswing. 

Since  1970,  television’s  advertising 
rates  have  increased  faster  than  rates 
in  other  media,  DDB  said.  With 
1970’s  rates  indexed  at  100,  televi¬ 
sion’s  rates  in  1983  reached  343%  of 
that,  and  in  1984  are  estimated  by 
DDB  to  be  at  377%  of  the  1970  level. 

Outdoor  advertising  had  the  next 
greatest  rate  increases,  with  1984  pro¬ 
jected  by  DDB  to  be  at  339%  of  1970’s 
levels,  while  magazines  had  the  low¬ 
est  rate  increases  with  their  1984  rates 
estimated  by  DDB  at  216%  of  what 
they  were  in  1970. 

Newspapers’  advertising  rates 
have  increased  by  a  projected  334%  of 
the  1970  level,  according  to  DDB, 
placing  them  third  behind  tv  and  out¬ 
door. 

Radio  with  a  295%  increase  and 
business  press  with  a  278%  increase 
placed  after  newspapers  and  ahead  of 
magazines. 

However,  newspapers  placed  first 
in  having  the  greatest  increase  in  their 
cost-per  thousand  since  1970.  With 
that  year’s  level  put  at  100,  newspa¬ 
pers’  cpm  in  1984  is  estimated  by 
DDB  to  be  216%  higher. 

Television  placed  second,  with  this 
year’s  cpm  estimated  at  304%  of 
1970’s,  DDB  said.  After  tv,  came 
business  press  (279%),  outdoor 
(250%),  radio  (217%)  and  magazines 
(16%). 

DDB  projected  newspapers’ 
advertising  rates  and  cost-per 
thousand  will  increase  in  1984  by  9%. 

Newspaper  readers  “continue  to 
pay  more”  for  their  daily  and  Sunday 
papers,  DDB  noted.  In  1983,  the  agen¬ 
cy  found  Sunday  prices  averaged  74^ 
and  daily  prices  averaged  30^.  This 
year,  the  agency  projected  Sunday 
prices  will  average  80^,  while  daily 
prices  will  average  33ii. 
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Florida  lawyer  starts  hotline  for  reporters 

Models  it  after  a  concept  started  in  Arizona  two  years  ago 


A  Florida  law  firm,  which  is  outside 
counsel  to  the  Miami  Herald,  has 
established  a  “First  Amendment  Hot¬ 
line”  to  provide  the  state’s  journalists 
with  speedy  assistance  in  legal  mat¬ 
ters  at  no  charge. 

The  number  is  (305)  350-1 100. 

The  concept  is  patterned  after  a 
hotline  which  has  been  operating  in 
Arizona  for  about  two  years,  said 
Sanford  Bohrer,  the  attorney  who  is 
operating  the  project.  In  Bohrer’s 
absence,  Sam  Terilli  and  Jerry  Bud- 
ney,  at  the  same  phone  number,  will 
handle  the  hotline  call. 

Bohrer  is  a  partner  with  Thomson, 
Zeder,  Bohrer,  Werth,  Adorno  & 
Razook  in  Miami.  In  addition  to 
representing  the  Herald,  the  firm  is 
also  outside  counsel  to  south  Flor¬ 
ida's  public  broadcasting  station  and 
is  First  Amendment  counsel  to  the  the 
New  York  Post  and  Tampa  Tribune. 

“We’re  trying  to  take  care  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  truly  have  a  need,”  said 
Bohrer,  explaining  that  he  expects  the 
hotline  and  free  legal  services  to  be 
used  mostly  by  “the  little  guys  who 
don’t  have  counsel  and  couldn’t 
afford  it.” 

The  firm  has  good  contacts  with 
lawyers  at  all  the  major  newspapers 
in  Florida,  and  can  have  counsel 
available  “in  a  matter  of  hours”  in  an 
emergency,  Bohrer  said.  “Unless  our 
costs  get  real  high,  we  don’t  intend  to 
charge  anybody  for  use  of  the  num¬ 
ber. 

“Most  problems  are  resolvable  by  a 
letter  or  a  telephone  call  —  relatively 
low  cost  things,”  Bohrer  continued. 
“We  resolve  subpoenas  over  the 
phone  a  lot.  Often  just  the 
intervention  of  a  lawyer  will  help.” 

Bohrer  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  hotline  should  be  reserved  for  tru¬ 
ly  crisis  situations. 

“We  don’t  want  to  get  a  phone  call 
from  a  reporter  who’s  curious  about 
what  the  law  is,”  he  said. 

The  “guidelines”  for  using  the  hot¬ 
line  include  advising  journalists  first 
to  consult  basic  source  materials  such 
as  the  Florida  Attorney  General’s 
Guide  to  Open  Meetings  and  Open 
Records  Laws,  the  Florida  Reporters 
Handbook  and  the  First  Amendment 
Aid  booklet  published  by  the  Florida 
Press  Association  and  the  Florida 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Bohrer  said  reporters  can  solve 
many  potential  problems  just  by  using 
what’s  available  in  those  materials  to 
convince  public  officials  or  judges  “of 
the  error  of  his  or  her  ways.” 


The  second  step  before  using  the 
hotline,  Bohrer  advised,  is  to  speak 
with  your  editor  to  see  if,  first  of  all, 
he  or  she  wants  to  get  embroiled  in  a 
legal  battle,  and  secondly,  to 
determine  if  there  isn’t  a  practical 
solution  “which  are  quicker  and  more 
effective  than  involving  lawyers.” 

“The  hotline  is  intended  for  use 


A  regional  unit  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  agreed  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild’s  contention 
that  newsroom  employees  and  the 
library  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel  should  hold 
one  election  to  determine  if  they  want 
Guild  representation. 

The  newspapers’  management  had 
contended  that  the  two  newsrooms 
and  the  library  staffs  constituted 
separate  departments  and  therefore 
three  separate  elections  should  be 
held. 

The  300  employees  involved  in  the 
election,  which  is  now  scheduled  for 
early  June,  are  not  represented  by  any 
union  at  present. 


only  where  no  regular  or  local  counsel 
competent  in  such  matters  exists  or  is 
available  for  the  problem.”  he  said. 

The  Florida  Hotline  is  just  getting 
underway,  Bohrer  noted,  and  he 
intends  to  begin  sending  information 
about  it  to  the  state’s  news  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  next  few  weeks. 


However,  management  intends  to 
appeal  the  ruling  by  Joseph  Szabo,  the 
NLRB’s  acting  regional  director,  to 
the  labor  board’s  main  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  according  to  Robert  Kahlor, 
president  of  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Kahlor  said  the  appeal  to  Washing¬ 
ton  is  based  on  management’s  belief 
that  Szabo  did  not  take  into  account 
all  the  evidence  supporting  its  claims. 

Kahlor  said  the  Guild  and  manage¬ 
ment  did  come  to  an  agreement  on 
which  employees  would  be  excluded 
from  union  jurisdiction  and  as  a  result 
the  NLRB  did  not  have  to  rule  on  the 
matter. 
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SYNDICATES 


Political  columnists:  declining  power? 

Television  and  the  changing  nature  of  Op-Ed  pages  are  among 
the  factors  affecting  the  influence  of  syndicated  ‘pundits' 


By  David  Shaw 

The  era  of  the  pundit-as-power 
broker — the  journalist  who  exercises 
enormous  influence  in  print  and  in  the 
corridors  of  genuine  political  power 
as  well — seems  over. 

“There  is  no  newspaper  columnist 
who  has  anything  like  the  influence 
and  visibility  that  (Walter)  Lippmann 
had,  that  the  Alsops  (Joseph  and  Ste¬ 
wart)  had  .  .  .  said  David  Broder, 
himself  a  respected  reporter  and  poli¬ 
tical  columnist  whose  work  appears 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  282  other 
papers. 

Some  columnists,  editors  and  syn¬ 
dicate  executives  interviewed  by  the 
Times  over  a  two-month  period  svent 
a  step  further  than  Broder:  They  won¬ 
dered  aloud  if  the  syndicated  political 
columnist  may  be  in  danger  of  losing 
not  only  his  influence  but  also  his 
livelihood. 

The  syndicated  political  columnist 
is  an  “endangered  species,”  Robert 
Novak  said  bluntly. 

Novak  may  have  good  reason  to 
feel  that  way.  The  column  that  he  and 
Rowland  Evans  have  been  writing 
since  1963  once  appeared  in  more 
than  300  newspapers,  Novak  said. 
The  column  now  appears  in  only  143 
dailies  (plus  24  weeklies). 

Other  political  columnists  have 
also  suffered  serious  losses  in  their 
client  lists  of  late.  Even  Jack 
Anderson  has  had  a  net  loss  of  about 
100  daily  papers  in  the  last  five  years, 
according  to  David  Hendin,  senior 
vice  president  and  editorial  director 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate,  which 
distributes  the  column. 

Although  it  is  probably  premature 
to  write  an  obituary  for  syndicated 
political  columnists,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion  that  their  influence  has 
diminished  greatly  and  that  new  poli¬ 
tical  columnists  are  finding  it  very 
difficult  to  make  a  living. 

Jody  Powell,  with  22  newspapers, 
is  not  the  only  newcomer  to  find  suc- 


David  Shaw  is  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  This  article  is 
excerpted  and  adapted  from  a  story 
that  appeared  in  the  Times  on  April  8. 
(Copyright,  1984,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Reprinted  by  permission.) 


cess  elusive.  Among  other  political 
columnists  who  have  been  syndicated 
for  fewer  than  five  years,  Richard 
Cohen  appears  in  only  52  papers, 
Steve  Chapman  in  only  33  papers  and 
Philip  Geyelin  in  only  22,  although  all 
three  are  thoughtful,  provocative 
analysts  and  good  prose  stylists. 

“We’ve  had  a  notable  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  launching  new  text  features,” 
said  Leighton  McLaughlin,  editor  of 
News  America  Syndicate.  “The  most 
successful  stuff  we’ve  introduced  in 
the  five  years  I’ve  been  here  has  been 
a  package  of  political  cartoons,  an 
illustration  service  and  a  charts,  maps 
and  graphs  service.” 

McLaughlin  and  other  syndicate 
executives  think  television  has  been 
at  least  partially  responsible  for  this 
shift  in  editors’ — and  readers’ — 
priorities.  Readers  increasingly 
accustomed  to  television  find  visual 
images  easier  to  absorb  than  words; 
editors — worried  about  declining 
readership  and  about  complaints  that 
newspaper  stories  are  often  too  com¬ 
plex  and  too  tedious — are  trying  to 
accommodate  their  readers’  desire 
for  simplicity. 

In  addition,  most  surveys  show  that 
most  people  get  most  of  their  news 
from  television  now — and  that  they 
tend  to  trust  television  newspeople 
more  than  newspaper  reporters,  if 
only  because  they  can  see  the  tv 
reporters  and  anchors  in  their  own 
living  rooms  when  they  speak. 

Politicians  know  this,  of  course, 
and  plan  their  tactics — and  court  the 
media — with  this  in  mind. 

Writer  Lally  Weymouth  provided  a 
clear  example  of  the  new  reality  in  a 
New  York  magazine  account  of  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  asking  Dan 
Rather  if  Rather  thought  Jackson 
should  go  to  Nicaragua  during  his 
campaign  for  the  Democratic  pre¬ 
sidential  nomination. 

“A  new  age  in  American  politics 
has  arrived  .  .  .  ,”  Weymouth  wrote. 
“Whereas  Eisenhower  and  Johnson 
went  to  Walter  Lippmann  for  advice- 
.  .  .  Jackson  talks  to  Rather.” 

Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation 
for  the  absence  of  a  new  Lippmann, 
though,  is  that  Lippmann  himself  was 
unique — not  only  a  brilliant  journalist 


Walter  Lippmann 


but  a  remarkable  political  analyst,  a 
genuine  intellectual,  a  philosopher. 

Lippmann  derived  his  power  not 
only  from  what  he  wrote  for  his  read¬ 
ers  but  also  from  the  personal  counsel 
he  gave  directly  to  politicians.  Lipp¬ 
mann  advised  Residents  from  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  Nixon,  helped  select 
cabinet  members,  edited  President 
John  F.  Kennedy’s  inaugural  address 
and  even  wrote  the  original  memoran¬ 
dum  on  which  President  Wilson  based 
his  celebrated  1918  address  proposing 
“Fourteen  Points”  for  a  peace  settle¬ 
ment  to  end  World  War  I. 

Lippmann  was  by  no  means  alone 
among  political  columnists  of  his 
generation  in  having  close  rela¬ 
tionships  with  prominent  politicians. 
Joseph  Alsop  went  to  Kennedy’s  Los 
Angeles  hotel  room  during  the  1960 
Democratic  convention  and  helped 
persuade  Kennedy  to  select  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  as  his  vice  presidential 
running  mate;  Arthur  Krock  and 
other  political  columnists  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  governmental 
decision-making  process  from  the 
1930s  through  the  1960s. 

The  influence  of  these  columnists 
increased  accordingly — both  with 
politicians  eager  for  their  private 
counsel  and  public  approbation  and 
with  readers  vaguely  (and  not  so 
vaguely)  aware  of  the  columnists’ 
special  access  to  inside  information. 

But  post-Watergate  demands  by 
journalists  that  politicians  behave 
ethically  and  avoid  even  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a  conflict  of  interest  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  growing  realization  within 
the  journalistic  profession  that  jour¬ 
nalists,  too,  must  be  more  ethical, 
more  independent,  more  respectful  of 
the  separation  between  journalist  and 
politician. 

When  it  was  disclosed  last  year,  for 
example,  that  columnist  George  Will 
had  helped  coach  Ronald  Reagan 
before  a  debate  with  Carter,  several 
editors  and  columnists  severely  chas¬ 
tised  Will;  eight  papers  canceled  his 
column. 

Readers,  too,  have  changed  in 
recent  years.  As  they  have  become 
better  educated  and  more  sophis¬ 
ticated — and  more  critical  of  the  press 
— they  have  also  become  more 
inclined  to  want  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves  and  less  inclined  to  want  to  be 
told  what  to  think  by  analysts  and 
commentators  in  the  media.  In  fact, 
over  the  last  20  years,  people  have 
become  less  likely  to  listen  to  all 
authority  figures — be  they  politi¬ 
cians,  parents,  professors  or  pundits. 

Economic  factors  have  also  been 
operating  against  the  fortunes  of  the 
syndicated  political  columnist.  Sup¬ 
plemental  news  services  have 
developed  and  expanded,  and  news¬ 
papers  that  subscribe  to  such  services 
as  the  New  York  Times  News  Service 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service  now 
receive  not  only  news  stories  but — at 
no  additional  charge — some  political 
analysis  and  commentary. 

Further,  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cities  with  more  than  one 
daily  newspaper  has  made  the  field 
simultaneously  more  competitive  and 
less  remunerative,  thus  prompting 
many  potentially  influential  jour¬ 
nalists  and  writers  to  look  elsewhere 
for  work. 

The  changing  nature  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Op-Ed  page  has  probably  play¬ 
ed  the  most  important  role  of  all, 
however,  in  reducing  the  influence — 
and  indeed  the  very  visibility — of  the 
syndicated  political  columnist  over 
the  last  decade. 

Lippmann  was  the  first  true  politic¬ 
al  commentator  to  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  on  a  regular  basis.  In  the 
decades  after  he  began  his  column  in 
1931,  most  political  columnists  wrote 
four  to  six  columns  a  week,  and  many 
newspapers  filled  their  Op-Ed  pages 
with  these  columns  day  £^ter  day. 

But  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  editors  began  to  worry  that — in 
the  words  of  Anthony  Day,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
“  .  .  .  Our  Op-Ed  page  presented  a 
terribly  narrow  range  of  argument — 
all  those  boring  columnists  saying  the 
same  thing,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  year  after  year.  Our  Op-Ed 


page  was  too  dull,  abstract,  official, 
impersonal  and  predictable.” 

The  New  York  Times  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  were  the  first  newspapers  to 
develop  the  concept  of  an  Op-Ed  page 
that  included  not  only  regular  col¬ 
umns  but  also  articles  on  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  subjects,  written  by  professors, 
retirees,  doctors,  lawyers,  poets, 
ministers,  experts  and  average  read¬ 
ers.  Many  other  papers  followed  suit. 

At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  dailies  were  developing 
their  own  specialists — reporters  who 
wrote  exclusively  about  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  foreign  affairs,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  labor,  education,  the  arts  and 
most  other  areas  of  reader  interest. 

As  a  result,  few  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists  write  more  than  three  times  a 
week  these  days,  many  write  only 
twice — and  most  Op-Ed  page  editors 
don't  publish  all  the  columns  that  any 
of  them  write. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  for 
example,  now  publishes  fewer  politic¬ 
al  columns  than  does  any  other  major 
newspaper  in  the  country. 

The  general  feeling  among  top  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  that 
most  syndicated  political  columnists 
quickly  become  predictable — that,  in 
the  words  of  editor  William  F.  Tho¬ 


mas,  “Once  you’ve  read  four  or  five  i 
columns  by  most  political  columnists,  | 
you  know  what  side  they’ll  come 
down  on  on  almost  any  issue.”  1 

Many  columnists — and  many  edi¬ 
tors  and  syndicate  executives — say 
that  predictability  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  columnist’s  appeal,  though. 

“The  reader  likes  being  able  to  get 
acquainted  with  a  particular  writer, 
that  person’s  views  and  .  .  .  that  per¬ 
son’s  .  .  .  distinctive  voice,”  said 
Jack  Fuller,  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  at  the  Chicago  Tribune.  “The 
readers  .  .  .  want  to  find  out  what 
their  favorites  have  to  say  about  the 
issue  of  the  day.” 

“If  a  columnist  isn’t  read  regularly, 
the  reader  can’t  absorb  the  whole  of 
his  persona,”  said  columnist  and 
author  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  “That 
can  hurt  a  columnist  if  his  persona  is 
an  important  part  of  what  he  has  to 
offer.  If  every  fourth  column  you 
write  is  offbeat  and  the  editors  don’t 
run  that  one — or  run  only  that  one — 
it’s  not  fair  to  the  columnist  or  to  the 
reader.” 

Buckley  and  several  other  col¬ 
umnists  who  have  become  multi- 
media  stars  in  recent  years  have 
another  problem,  though;  they  are 

(Continued  on  page  J6l 
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SYNDICATES — 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
widely  thought  to  have  spread  them¬ 
selves  so  thin  that  they  do  not  spend 
enough  time  reporting,  thinking  about 
and  writing  their  columns. 

Given  the  high  cost  of  living — 
especially  for  columnists  based  in 
Washington  and  required  to  travel 
widely — it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
columnist  to  make  a  really  good  living 
today  with  just  a  column,  though. 
Outside  activities  are  essential  for  all 
but  a  few  superstars — and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  those  superstars  who  are  most 
in  demand  on  the  lecture  circuit  and 
the  television  talk  shows. 

Television  appearances  generally 
do  not  require  too  much  time — no 
more  than  a  few  hours  a  week  general¬ 
ly,  even  for  those  columnists,  like 
Will,  Evans  and  Novak  and  James 
Kilpatrick,  who  appear  every  week. 

But  giving  speeches — and  traveling 
to  and  from  speaking  engagements — 
is  time-consuming. 

Like  many  other  columnists,  Kil¬ 
patrick  said  he  often  finds  good  mate¬ 
rial  for  his  columns  while  on  the  road 
lecturing.  But  Novak  sees  this  as  a 
rationalization  by  columnists  reluc¬ 
tant  to  admit  that  the  time  they  spend 
traveling  to  and  from  lecture  dates 
seriously  diminishes  the  time  they 
have  available  to  report  for  their  col¬ 
umns. 

Still,  columnists  are  not  likely  to 
abandon  the  lecture  circuit.  With  the 
better-known  columnists  able  to 
demand  $5,000  or  $10,000  or  more  per 
lecture — William  Safire  said  his  fee  is 
$15,000 — the  lecture  circuit  now  off¬ 
ers  what  Novak  called  “the  fastest 
buck  for  a  journalist  in  America 
today.”  One  widely  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  said  he  made  $200,000  one 
year  just  from  speech  making. 

Jack  Anderson  is  the  only  syndi¬ 
cated  political  columnist  who  earns 
that  kind  of  money  from  syndication, 
and  he  has  to  share  his  income  with 
the  staff  of  17  researchers  and  report¬ 
ers  who  help  produce  his  column. 

In  fact,  Anderson  (who  earns  about 
$230,000  a  year  from  his  column)  and 
KilpatrickandWill(whoboth  probably 
earn  $  1 40,000  to  $  1 75 ,000  a  year  from 
their  columns) ,  may  be  the  only  syndi¬ 
cated  political  columnist  whoearn  sub¬ 
stantially  more  than  $100,000  a  year 
just  from  syndication  fees.  Buckley 
and  Joseph  Kraft  probably  earn  just 
about  that  from  their  columns. 

A  syndicated  columnist  such  as 
David  Broder,  who  draws  a  good  sal¬ 
ary  from  the  Washington  Post,  in 
addition  to  his  syndication  fees,  prob¬ 
ably  also  earns  more  than  $100,000  a 
year. 

But  most  other  syndicated  col¬ 


Jack  Anderson  may  be  the  highest-paid 


syndicated  political  columnist. 

umnists — even  some  very  big 
names — probably  would  not  reach 
that  level  without  the  revenue  they 
earn  elsewhere. 

The  amount  a  newspaper  pays  for  a 
syndicated  column  is  dependent  on 
various  factors — the  popularity  of  the 
columnist,  the  size  of  the  paper,  the 
competitive  situation  in  the  paper’s 
hometown,  the  size  of  the  territory  for 
which  the  paper  wants  exclusive 
rights  to  the  column  and  the  negotiat¬ 
ing  skills  of  the  individual  newspaper 
editor  and  syndicate  salesman. 

Small  papers  pay  as  little  as  $3.50  to 
$5  a  week  for  a  big-name,  syndicated 
column.  The  biggest  papers  in  the 
most  competitive  markets  may  pay 
$  1 50  to  $2()0  or — on  rare  occasion — as 
much  as  $300  a  week  for  the  same 
column.  Since  there  are  far  more 
small,  non-competitive  papers,  the 
average,  nationwide,  is  about  $10  to 
$12  per  week  per  paper. 

Traditionally,  the  columnist  and 
the  syndicate  split  these  fees — and 
the  production  and  promotion  costs 
of  the  column — on  a  50/50  basis. 

The  most  successful  columnists, 
however,  are  often  able  to  persuade 
their  syndicates  to  pay  all  production 
and  promotion  costs  (the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  does  that  for  all  its 
columnists);  these  stars  often  negoti¬ 
ate  better  than  50/50  splits  of  the  gross 
revenue  as  well. 


Sid  Goldberg,  executive  editor  and 
a  vice  president  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  has  been  named  director 
of  international  newspaper 
operations  for  the  two  syndicates. 

He  will  retain  his  overall 
responsibility  for  comic  development 
and  will  also  continue  to  be  part  of  the 
creative  team  that  develops  and  ac- 


Anderson  has  a  complicated  con¬ 
tract  with  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
for  example,  and  when  all  its  pro¬ 
visions  are  applied,  he  winds  up  with 
about  58%  of  the  total  syndication 
fees. 

Joseph  Kraft  receives  75%  of  the 
syndication  fees  paid  by  newspapers 
that  subscribed  to  his  column  before 
he  came  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  1980  and  60%  of  the  fees  paid 
by  papers  signed  up  for  him  since  then 
by  the  Times  syndicate.  Kraft  also 
receives  some  expense  money  and  a 
benefits  package  that  includes  medic¬ 
al,  dental,  travel  and  life  insurance 
from  the  syndicate  (and  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  is  now  Kraft’s 
home  paper). 

Buckley  said  his  contract  with  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  gives  him  70% 
of  the  revenue  from  papers  that  took 
his  column  before  he  joined  Univer¬ 
sal,  50%  on  those  Universal  has  added 
to  his  list. 

But  contracts  vary  considerably, 
even  within  a  single  syndicate.  Kil¬ 
patrick  joined  Universal  at  the  same 
time  Buckley  did,  and  Kilpatrick’s 
column  appears  in  almost  twice  as 
many  papers  as  does  Buckley’s.  But 
Kilpatrick  said  he  has  a  straight  50/50 
split  with  the  syndicate. 

If  the  contractual  details  provided 
by  Kilpatrick  and  Buckley  are  cor¬ 
rect,  that  means  Kilpatrick  makes 
only  about  50%  to  60%  more  money 
than  Buckley  in  syndication  fees, 
despite  bringing  in  90%  to  100%  more 
revenue  to  the  syndicate. 

Columnists  and  their  syndicates  are 
traditionally  very  secretive  about 
revealing  information  that  involves  a 
dollar  sign  or  a  number.  This  secrecy 
has  long  enabled  columnists  and  syn¬ 
dicates  to  exaggerate  the  size  of  their 
client  lists. 

In  the  course  of  interviews  for  this 
story,  for  example,  Anderson  said  his 
column  appears  in  750  daily  papers 
(the  actual  total:  676);  Buckley 
claimed  325  to  350  (actual  total:  261); 
Novak  claimed  “a  little  over  200” 
(actual  total:  143  dailies  plus  24  week¬ 
lies);  and  Kraft  claimed  200  (actual 
total:  137  plus  34  abroad). 


quires  new  features  for  all  divisions  of 
Scripps-Howard’s  United  Media  En¬ 
terprises. 

Goldberg  was  president  of  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate  and  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  when  the 
Bell-NANA  group  was  bought  out  by 
United  Feature  in  1971.  He  holds  a 
B.  A.  and  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 


Expanded  duties  for  UME’s  Goldberg 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


one  who  has  made  a  serious  effort  to 
become  informed  about  cameras  in 
the  courtroom  can  make  the  argument 
of  physical  disruption  ...” 

Needless  to  say,  none  of  this 
experience  at  the  state  level  has 
swayed  the  federal  judiciary,  as  I  am 
only  too  well  aware  in  facing  this 
audience  today. 

It’s  interesting  to  note,  however, 
what  happened  in  a  January  Atlanta 
ad  hoc  comittee  of  a  judicial  con¬ 
ference,  which  is  considering  the 
petition  to  permit  camera  coverage  of 
Federal  proceedings. 

That  committee  met  with  a  group  of 
journalists  and  judges  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved 
from  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  committee  was  impressed  that 
the  camera  equipment  demonstrated 
to  them  did  not  bite,  it  did  not  intrude 
into  the  dignity  of  the  court  and  it 
could  be  operated  without  being  seen 
or  heard  by  the  major  actors  in  the 
courtroom  drama. 

The  committee  also  heard,  both 
from  working  journalists  and  state 
judges,  that  the  amount  of  time  re¬ 
quired  by  judges  and  court  adminis¬ 
trators  to  implement  and  monitor 
camera  coverage  is,  in  fact, 
insignificant. 

The  committee  also  heard  from  the 
former  chief  justice  of  Florida,  Ben 
Overton,  who  authorized  the  original 
camera  experiment  in  that  state,  that 
cameras  had  not  only  not  interferred 
with  the  administration  of  justice  but 
had  produced  a  steadily  increasing 
amount  of  television  coverage  of  the 
court  system,  presumably  leading  to 
more  positive  public  impressions  of 
the  justice  system. 

I  say  presumbably  because  regret¬ 
tably  few  states  appear  to  have 
established  any  systematic  evaluation 
that  would  provide  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  issue.  Obviously,  judges 
would  like  a  set  of  stronger  facts  on 
which  to  make  a  judgment  —  and  1 
don't  blame  them. 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  and  this 
may  sound  heretical  coming  from  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  there  is 
obviously  more  at  issue  than  ques¬ 
tions  of  Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial. 

As  a  student  of  the  subject  recently 
noted,  there  are  also  “careers,  com¬ 
petition,  ambitions,  businesses, 
vanities,  fears,  personal  interests  — 
and  politics”  wrapped  up  in  the 
camera  question. 

So  even  though  evidence  seems  to 
be  mounting  in  42  states,  it  is  not  yet 
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conclusive,  I  would  have  to  admit. 

I  would,  however,  call  attention  to 
a  recent  study  just  completed  at 
Indiana  University  by  Dalton  Lancas¬ 
ter  (and  underwritten  indirectly  and  in 
part  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion). 

Professor  Lancaster  was  presented 
with  a  rare  opportunity  to  make  a 
comparative  study  of  two  trials  for  the 
same  crimes  in  Indianapolis  involving 
a  six  million  dollar  robbery  and  mur¬ 
der  of  an  eccentric  grocery  heiress. 
The  trial  of  one  defendant  was  held 
with  cameras  and  the  other  without. 

Briefly,  Professor  Lancaster  found 
that  the  public  claims  to  learn  more 
about  the  trails  when  cameras  are 
allowed  in  the  courtroom.  The  public 
also  seems  to  remember  the  television 
coverage  of  trials  longer. 

The  public  claims  to  learn  more 
about  the  workings  of  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system  when  the  trial  is  televised. 
And  a  majority  of  the  public  believes 
that  allowing  cameras  in  the  court¬ 
room  will  not  jeopardize  the 
defendant’s  right  to  a  fair  trial. 


Fo/  hearings 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

“The  usefulness  of  the  act  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  impaired  rather  than  en¬ 
hanced  by  enactment  of  this  bill.” 

Reg  Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  and  Jack  C.  Landau,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Reporters  Committee:  “S. 
774  will  give  federal  agencies  danger¬ 
ous  new  powers  of  secrecy  to  with¬ 
hold  more  government  information 
from  the  public — vital  information 
necessary  for  citizens  to  be  informed 
about  the  workings  of  their  govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  actions  of  the  present 
Administration  have  clearly  indicated 
that  they  will  use  all  available  means 
to  restric  public  access.  Thus,  it  is 
incumbent  on  this  subcommittee  to 
give  this  and  subsequent  administra¬ 
tions  a  strong  signal  through  the  Fol A 
that  secrecy  for  secrecy’s  sake  in  gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  be  tolerated.  The 
FolA  is  an  essential  tool  which  must 
be  preserved  and  improved.” 

Lee  Norrgard  of  the  Better  Govern¬ 
ment  Association,  Washington  D.C.: 

“FoIA  has  proven  to  be  a  vital 
instrument  in  citizens’  efforts  to 
monitor  the  performance  of  their 
public  officials.  Use  of  the  act  has 
saved  tax  dollars,  exposed  serious 
government  abuses,  and  has  led  to 


Lancaster  also  hdd  the  opportunity 
to  question  the  jurors  in  both  trials. 
Their  responses  suggest  that  the  jury 
in  the  televised  trial  completed  its 
work  with  a  slightly  more  positive 
attitude  towards  the  criminal  justice 
system  than  did  the  one  not  televised. 

Admittedly,  there  is  an  inconsistent 
pattern  on  this  point  and  differing  con¬ 
clusions  can,  certainly  be  drawn. 

What  is  significant  about  the 
Indiana  study,  I  believe,  is  that  it 
tends  to  confirm  the  seat-of-the-pants 
judgments  being  reached  in  many  of 
the  42  states  —  that  cameras  in  the 
courtroom  offer  a  good  deal  for  both 
the  judiciary  and  the  press.  I  think 
their  time  has  come. 

1  also  think  both  sides  should  now 
put  aside  some  of  their  historical  pre¬ 
judices  and  misgivings.  Instead,  we 
should  work  to  overcome  the  valid 
obstacles  that  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
achieving  what  I  believe  is  an 
important  breakthrough  in  public 
understanding  of,  and  appreciation 
for,  our  precious  judicial  heritage. 


this  subcommittee  to  strengthen  the 
act,  not  weaken  it.” 

Florence  Graves  of  Common  Cause: 
“Without  FolA  we  would  have  been 
unable  to  report  and  write  a  number  of 
investigative  articles”  and  one  “led 
to  a  reform  which  has  the  potential  to 
save  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.” 

Penn  T.  Kimball,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  professor  and  author  of  “The 
File”:  Recounting  the  delays  of  five 
years  or  so  that  he  met  in  trying  to  get 
data  from  government  files  on  him¬ 
self,  Kimball  said:  “1  am  68  years  old 
now,  going  on  69.  1  have  visions  of  a 
CIA  official  in  its  Fol  section  holding 
my  repeated  petitions  in  one  hand  and 
an  actuarial  table  in  the  other  as  the 
years  go  on. 

“It  strikes  me  as  an  unfair  race  in 
which  a  stonewalling  bureaucracy  is 
attempting  to  outlast  the  victim.  But  I 
have  every  intention,  in  fact  1  can  feel 
the  adrenalin  flowing,  of  staying  the 
course.” 

Corrections 

In  the  promotion  awards  story  on 
page  33  of  the  May  19  issue  of  Ei)i  roR 
&  Publisher,  the  Times  Daily  of 
Florence,  Alabama,  was  incorrectly 
identified.  The  newspaper  won  two 
Certificates  of  Merit,  one  for  News¬ 
paper  Research  and  one  for  Multi- 
Media  Promotion. 

In  a  photo  at  the  top  of  page  16  in 
the  May  26  issue,  S.I.  “Si,”  New- 
house,  Jr.,  was  incorrectly  identified 
as  Donald  Newhouse. 
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NEWSPAPER  FLEXO  IS  GOING  COLOR 
ACROSS  THE  USA,  TODAY- 
COME  SEE  THE  FUTURE  -  NOW! 


A  lot  of  talk  is  going  around  the  industry  as  to  what  Flexo  can 
and  what  Flexo  cannot  do.  At  Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  we 
believe  seeing  is  believing.  That’s  why  the  W&H  Flexo  Newspaper 
Press  Group  will  introduce  a  full  color  Flexo  newspaper  at  the 
ANPA  in  Atlanta.  A  new  generation  of  high  quality,  lower  cost 
newspaper  production  has  been  born  as  shown  by  the  publication 
of  W&H  TODAY. 

W&H  has  demonstrated  many  firsts  in  Flexo  over  the  years. 
That  tradition  continues  in  the  newspaper  market  with  the  first 
2, 3  and  4  color  totally  dedicated  flexographic  press  installation 
in  the  United  States  scheduled  for  startup  in  early  1 985.  With 
this  first,  W&H  has  taken  the  lead  position  in  the  development  of 
color  application  technologies  for  the  newspaper  flexo  market. 
Color  is  hot  and  now  so  is  Flexo.  W&H  TODAY  was  produced  to 
show  the  industry  just  where  Flexo  stands  today.  As  refinements 
are  made  in  the  application  of  newspaper  flexo,  we  will 
undoubtedly  see  Flexo  gain  an  even  greater  share  of 
the  industry's  commitment.  We  invite  you  to  stop  by  the 
W&H  booth  at  the  ANPA  to  talk  about  Flexo’s  future  in 
newspaper  production  and  to  view  a  video  on  the  making 
of  W&H  TODAY. 


The  W&H  Flexo  Newspaper  Press  Group  is  dedicated  to 
providing  a  single  source  of  supply  to  simplify  your  adaptation  to 
flexography  in  newspaper  production. 

W&H  gives  the  group  a  core  of  solid  experience  with  flex¬ 
ography.  Koenig  &  Bauer,  the  world’s  oldest  printing  press  man¬ 
ufacturer,  brings  a  world  of  experience  in  newspaper  press 
design.  K&B’s  extensive  resources  make  the  Flexo  Newspaper 
Press  Group  a  vital  force  in  today’s  newspaper  technology.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Equipment  Corporation  adds  the  dimension  of  special¬ 
ized  engineering  in  the  conversion  of  conventional  newspaper 
presses  to  flexography  and  the  rebuilding  of  existing  equipment. 
Be  it  new  equipment,  slip-ins  or  conversions  to  Flexo,  the  W&H 
Newspaper  Press  Group  stands  ready  to  introduce  the  cost  sav¬ 
ings  and  high  quality  of  flexographic  printing  to  the  American 
newspaper  industry. 

For  more  information,  call  or  write: 

FLEXO  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  GROUP 

A  Division  of  Windmoeller  &  Hoelscher  Corporation 
23  New  England  Way,  Lincoln,  R.l.  02865 
Telephone:  (401)333-2770  Telex:  952009 
Telecopier:  (401)751-5036 


J5oi^Oryl 


Hall  Systems  can  provide  this  equipment  and  more  —  Stacker  Programming, 
Stream  Conveyors  and  Stream  Conditioners,  Stack  Count  Verification  and 
Bundle  Distribution  Systems.  Roller  top  and  Belt  Conveyors,  Deflectors, 
Truck  Loaders,  etc.  —  Hall  can  supply  all  your  mailroom  needs. 

How  do  you  put  it  all  together?  Find  a  supplier  that  can  provide  the 
equipment  and  installation  on  a  turnkey  basis.  ONLY  HALL  OFFERS 
THIS.  George  R.  Hall,  Inc.  can  also  install,  rebuild  or  recondition 
press  equipment,  and  provide  parts  and  labor  to  do  web  width 
changes. 


Hall  is  the  logical  choice  —  Booth  1621  Atlanta  ANPA/RI 


Hall  Systems,  Inc.  •  George  R.  Hall,  Inc. 
24400  Sperry  Drive  •  Westlake,  Ohio  44145 
(216)  835-0700  •  Telex:  985258 
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New  titles  for  your  library  from  the  special  selection 
of  newspaper-related  reading  available  by  mail  from  E&P 


382— REPORTING/WRiriNG/EOITING,  The  Quill 
Guides  to  Journalism,  edited  by  Ron  Lovell,  Ron 
Dorfman  and  Harry  Fuller,  Jr.  Selected  articles  by 
knowledgeable  professionals  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  providing  guidance  for  improving  journalistic 
skills.  First  in  a  series  planned  by  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Paperback. 
148  pages.  $9.95. 


383— HOW  TO  GET  THE  RIGHT  JOB  IN  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  by  William  H.  Scherman.  A  former  promotion 
executive  for  Time,  Inc.,  and  Newsweek  draws  on 
four  decades  of  experience  in  counselling  others  on 
what  is  needed  to  get  a  job  in  books,  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  what  those  prospective  employers 
are  looking  for  in  you.  Paperback.  222  pages.  $9.95. 


384— THE  DIARY  OF  JAMES  HAGERTY,  Elsen¬ 
hower  In  mid-course,  1954-1955,  edited  by  Robert 
H.  Ferrell.  Eisenhower’s  press  secretary,  close  friend 
and  confidant — previously  an  experienced  news¬ 
man — kept  a  diary  only  for  14  months  while  In  the 
White  House.  Reporting  some  of  President's  intimate 
comments  on  McCarthy,  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  some 
newspaper  people.  269  pages.  $19.50. 


385-OGILVY  ON  ADVERTISING  by  David  Ogiivy. 
Illustrated  with  185  advertisements,  this  creative  ge¬ 
nius  tells  why  he  believes  certain  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  sell  and  which  don’t  sell.  224  pages.  $24.95. 


386— THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM  by  Donald  Paneth.  Over  1 ,000  alpha¬ 
betically-organized  entries  covering  all  forms  of  jour¬ 
nalism  including  newspapers,  all  other  media,  trends, 
issues,  technology  as  well  as  people.  600  pages.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  $49.95. 


387— MASTERING  GRAPHICS.  Design  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Made  Easy,  by  Jan  V.  White.  Covers  all  the 
key  efforts  of  graphics  and  leads  the  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional  through  the  processes  and  terminology  of 
design,  layout  and  printing.  13  chapters  well  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Paperback,  180  pages.  $24.95. 


388— SIGN  OFF,  The  Last  Days  of  Television,  by 
Edwin  Diamond.  An  examination  of  the  institution  of 
television,  its  performance  through  its  prime  years,  at 
a  time  when  it  is  about  to  go  through  major  changes 
with  the  proliferation  of  cable  outlets.  Other  media- 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio — are  examined 
also  on  how  they  present  other  major  institutions  of 
American  life.  Paperback.  273  pages.  $6.95 


389— BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE 
YEAR,  1983  Edition,  edited  by  Charles  Brooks.  More 
than  350  editorial  cartoons  reflecting  the  work  of  130 
cartoonists.  A  special  section  highlighting  those  that 
won  awards  of  distinction  such  as  Pulitzer,  etc 
Brooks  is  past  president  of  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists.  Paperback.  160  pages.  $9.95. 


390— AUTHOR  LAW  &  STRATEGIES,  A  Legal 
Guide  for  the  Working  Writer,  by  Brad  Bunnin  and 
Peter  Beren.  Advice  offered  on  contracts,  agent 
agreements,  copyright,  defamation,  marketing  and 
promotion,  libel,  slander,  etc.  Paperback.  294  pages. 
Indexed.  $14.95. 


391— THE  WRITER’S  SURVIVAL  MANUAL,  The 
Complete  Guide  to  Getting  Your  Book  Published 
Right,  by  Carol  Meyer.  The  beginners  guide  to  find¬ 
ing  a  publisher,  an  agent,  writing  a  contract,  etc.,  with 
illustrations  on  contracts,  market:)  ig  techniques,  etc. 
310  pages.  Indexed.  $13.95. 


392— HOW  TO  BE  A  FREELANCE  WRITER,  A 
Guide  to  Building  a  Full-Time  Career,  by  David 
Martindale.  A  detailed  guide  from  developing  story 
ideas,  to  researching,  setting  up  interviews,  dealing 
with  editors,  etc.  216  pages.  Indexed.  $12.95. 


393— INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY,  An  Intro¬ 
duction,  by  Peter  Zorkoczy.  For  the  non-specialist 
about  the  applications  of  the  new  technology  in  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce  as  well  as  leisure,  medicine  and 
welfare.  Computers,  telecommunications  and  data 
networks  explored.  140  pages.  Indexed.  $29.95. 


394— FREELANCE  WRITING  FOR  PROFIT,  A 
Guide  to  Writing  &  Selling  Nonfiction  Articles,  by 

John  Boeschen.  Exactly  that.  Well  illustrated  and  In¬ 
dexed.  Paperback.  167  pages.  $6.95 


Use  this  handy  coupon  for  your  E&P  Bookshelf 
order.  Allow  six  to  eight  weeks  for  deiivery. 


395 — BREAKING  IN,  A  Beginner’s  Guide  to  News 
Writing  for  Print  and  Radio,  by  Sam  Schraeger.  A 
primer  written  by  a  newsman  and  publicist  with  40 
years  experience.  Covers  institutional  publicity  as 
well  as  club  releases,  etc.,  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casting.  Paperback.  65  pages.  $7.95. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  BOOKSHELF 
575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  are  indicated  at  right.  I 
enclose  full  payment,  plus  $1.50  per  book  for  postage  and  handling 
(U.S.  and  Canada  only.)  Postage  and  handling  to  all  other  areas,  $3  per 
book.  New  York  State  residents  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 

NAME _ _ _ 

COMPANY _ ^ _ 

ADDRESS  _ 


Book  No. 

Price 

Postage 
Sales  lax.  (N  Y  State 
&  City  residents  only) 

Total 

$ 

$ 

$ 

CITY 

6/2/84 


STATE 


ZIP. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CARTOONS 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quality 
features  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset). 
Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box 995,  Newnan 
GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 
BYTE-LINE(TM)  is  an  entertaining  new 
approach  to  computer  software  aimed  at 
the  lifestyle  section  of  newspapers  or 
magazines.  Sample  topics  include: 
cooking,  exercise,  astrology,  dating  pro¬ 
grams.  Weekly  column  available  from 
two  editors  who  cover  the  field  for  major 
trade.  Send  for  sample  packet.  Byte- 
Line,  4024  Weslin  Ave,  Sherman  Oaks 
CA  91423. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


"GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER¬ 
BY,"  weekly  review.  First  Amendment 
Co.,  Box  551,  Torrance  CA  90508. 


"Senior  Clinic.  "Specialist  treats  medic¬ 
al  problems  past  middle  life.  Warm,  Wit¬ 
ty,  Authorative.  Samples.  HFM  Enter¬ 
prises  INC.  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alber¬ 
ta,  Canada,  T5J  2J7:  (403)  973-2361. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  lOtn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


SAVE  $  on  PUZZLES!  Retiring  publisher 
has  l()0's  of  Crosswords,  Fillins,  Find- 
the-words,  others,  at  LOW  cost.  Box 
1 52,  Whitestone  NY  1 1357.  (2 1 2)  767- 
6254. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  "concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills."  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 


"DIAMOND  REFLECTIONS"-Baseball 
nostalgia  sample  columns.  Low  rates. 
Write  Tom  Knight,  235  9th  St,  Brooklyn 
NY  11215. 


SPORTS  columns  for  your  weekly  or 
small  daily  are  now  offered  by  former 
Inside  Sports  writer.  For  details  and  free 
sample,  write:  Sportstyle,  PO  Box  2261, 
Glenbrook  CT  06906. 

GET  PERSONALIZED  OLYMPIC 
EDITORIAL  SERVICE  FROM 
RUNNER'S  WORLD 


The  local  angle... the  sports  angle... the 
human  interest  angle. ..the  special 
interest  angle.  Runner’s  World  has  all 
the  angles,  and  you  can  too.  You  can  hire 
the  Runner’s  World  editorial  staff  to 
cover  the  Olympics  from  any  angle  you 
choose. 

Put  the  expertise  of  the  world’s  largest 
running  publication  to  work  for  you, 
whether  you  need  an  in-depth  profile  of  a 
hometown  athlete  or  a  behind-the- 
scenes  look  at  the  events  fiom  the  per¬ 
spective  of  an  experienced  sports  jour¬ 
nalist.  You  can  purchase  Runner’s 
World’s  editorial  services  for  syndicated 
articles  or  made-to-order  exclusives.  Our 
staff  of  10  senior  editors  will  be  on  the 
scene  in  Los  Angeles,  ready  to  take  on 
any  assignment. 

If  you  can't  send  a  reporter  to  the  Olym¬ 
pics,  Runner’s  World  will  send  the  story 
you  need  to  you.  You  can’t  beat  Runner’s 
World  for  fast,  thorough  reporting  and 
track-and-field  expertise.  (^11  or  write 
Mark  Levine,  managing  editor,  1400 
Stierlin  Road,  Mountain  View  CA 
94043.  (415)  965-8777. 


SYNDICATION 


SYNDICATION 

FREE  CATALOG  FOR  THE  ASKING 
FREE  TRIAL  COLUMNS  FOR  A  MONTH 
WRITE  OR  PHONE: 

SINGER  COMMUNICATONS,  INC. 
3164  TYLER  AVE,  ANAHEIMCA  92801 
(714)  527-5650. 


WEEKLY?  Here’s  your  complete  package 
of  over  30  reader-wanted  features. 
Crossword,  astrology.  Weight  Watchers, 
TV  personalities,  antiques,  sports,  child 
care,  health,  cartoons,  fillers,  and  much 
more.  Write  tor  FREE  samples  of  SUB¬ 
URBAN  FEATURES,  PO  Box  91460, 
Mobile  AL  36691  or  call;  (205)  343- 
1717. 


WORKING  IT  OUT,  a  proven,  long  runn¬ 
ing  weekly  advice  column  helping  em¬ 
ployees  and  managers  solve  their  pro¬ 
blems  at  work.  Running  in  the;  DAYTON 
JOURNAL  HERALD,  COLUMBUS  DIS¬ 
PATCH  and  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS.  Con¬ 
tact  Sandy  Clary,  c/o  "Working  It  Out.” 
1960  Beverly  Road,  Columbus  OH 
43221;  (614)  488-6806. 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World's  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT 
CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  compan¬ 
ies,  syndicates  that  know  the  value 
of  an  E&P  ad  and  nin  with  us  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Whether  it  s  12.  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly 
billing  and  the  best  exposure  in  the 
field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Roquost 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTORS  WANTED 
New  and  innovative  concept  for  weekly 
in  50,000  range  seeks  investors.  Major 
market  in  Zone  5  principles  only.  Box 
7556,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  for  capital 
gains  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten- 
tiaL  Box  7581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARTNER  for  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Health  reason.  Great  opportunity.  PO 
Box  986,  Albuquerque  NM  871(33.  I 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
for  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica¬ 
tions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 

JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220.  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

PACIFIC  NW  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATES 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


SaleseAppraisalseConsultants 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Call  Day  or  Night:  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  20533,  Columbus  OH  43220 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights;  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


Brokers  You  Can  Trust 
Nationwide  Sen/ice 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  2CX)05 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  BROKER 
Appraisals-Sales-Consultation-7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522. 


E5P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BOSTON — young  growing  established 
tabloid  shopper  serving  affluent 
bedrooms  of  the  Big  Bean — Ready  for 
absorption.  Excellent  tax  carry  over- 
$150,000  firm.  Owner  financing.  Box 
73,  Hardwick  MA  01037. 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 
SUNBELT  SE  shopper  group,  urban 
area,  gross  over  $5-million,  profitable. 
EQUITY  lender/investor  with  $150m 
needed  for  north  California  shopper 
grossing  over  $700m;  sale  possible. 
SLICK  magazine,  upscale  community 
features,  events;  Florida.  Prive 
$500,0(X).  High  cash  flow  after  debt 
service. 

OTHER  publications  (shoppers,  papers, 
magazines),  radio  stations  available  also 
in  small  and  medium  markets. 
BECKERMAN  ASSOCIATES,  Inc.,  Box 
9782,  Ft.  Uuderdale,  FL.  33310.  (305 
485-3747. 

115  YEAR-OLD  weekiv.  Ohio.  Excellent 
profit.  BUSINESS  M(5NTHLY.  Zone  3. 
Statewide.  OUTDOORSMAN  MONTH¬ 
LY.  Missouri.  OTHER  EXCELLENT 
newspajper  properties  throughout  the 
United  States,  (^tact  James  A.  Martin 
Associates.  Box  20533,  Columbus  OH 
43220.  (614)  889-9747. 

IF  YOU  WOULD  seriously  and  really  like 
to  own  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills  of  New  York  state.  I’ll  make  it  possi¬ 
ble.  My  name  is  Dion  at  (914)  439- 
4601. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1984 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
FOR  SALE 

MISSOURI-  1,830  circulation.  Gross 
doubled  to  $105,000  in  3  years. 
Prizewinner.  $  1 1 5,000,  terms  possible. 
ILLINOIS-South  Chicago  suburban 
weekly.  81  years  old,  $115,000  gross. 
Full  typesetting.  Price  $55,000. 
ILLINOIS-entertainment  monthly. 
$500,000  gross.  Price  $250,000.  Ter¬ 
ms. 

WISCONSIN-3, 600  circulation,  county- 
seat  weekly.  Netted  $45,000  on 
$168,000  gross.  $200,000  includes 
building,  one-seventh  central  shop. 
$50,000  down. 

INDIANA-profitable  rural  weekly.  Gross 
$108,000.  $125,000  includes  build¬ 
ing.  Terms. 

lOWA-daily  recently  converted  to  tri¬ 
weekly.  County-seat  town  of  6,000. 
$357,000  gross. 

SEVERAL  OTHER  PAPERS  IN  MIDW¬ 
EST 

Roy  Holding  &  Associates,  Box212,Gal- 
va  IL  61434.  (309)  932-2270. 

Roy  Holding  (309)  879-2412. 

Dave  Kramer  (217)  784-4736. 


MOM  &  POP — small  Carolina  weekly  in 
rowth  area.  Great  potential.  Asking 
40,000  with  $15,000  down  and 
negotiable  terms.  Dick  Briggs  (912) 
236-1596.  RICHARD  B^GGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  Box  8225,  Savannah  GA 
31412. 


NEBRASKA - This  prize-winning 

western  weekly  is  nicely  profitable  on 
$120,000  gross.  Priced  at  $110,000 
with  $30,000  down.  Many  advantages 
with  this  clean  operation. 

ARKANSAS - Exclusive  weekly  will 

gross  $ 1 1 0,000,  make  good  cash  flow  to 
more  than  support  $130,000  price- 
$30,000  down.  Unique  marketing 
situation  for  this  southern  county  seat. 

NEVADA - Northern  weekly  priced  at 

$1 15,000  on  $140,000  gross  has  done 
very  well  in  clear  market.  Also,  separate 
weekly  priced  at  $35,000  is  in  growth 
area  near  Las  Vegas.  Contact  Bill  Shel¬ 
don,  Broker,  624  East  Douglas,  Wichita 
KS  67202.  (316)  263-1286. 


RENT  FIRST,  before  you  buy  a  small 
newspaper.  Our  marginally-profitable 
paid  circulation  bi-weekly  in  lovely  New 
England  area  will  let  you  learn,  see  what 
it's  like  to  run  a  small  paper  before  you 
make  a  major  commitment!  Paper  is 
solid,  but  publisher  needs  time  for  other 
projects.  Rent  is  only  $150  per  month 
(business  only)  with  security  yearly 
lease.  Box  7606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  COMPUTER  consumer/ 
people-directed  twice  a  month  tabloid 
for  Greater  New  York  area;  30K  circula¬ 
tion  paid/controlled  and  promotional 
copies  mall  and  newstand  sales.  Con¬ 
cept  proving  valid.  Tax  loss  potential. 
Current  gross  $1 1-15K  monthly.  Absen¬ 
tee  managment  recognizes  problems, 
seeks  local  publishing  partner.'buyer. 
Box  7609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT. 
Award  winning  weekly  with  diverse,  edu¬ 
cated  readership  in  colorful  growing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
great  style  of  life.  Minimum  $100, OOC) 
down.  Send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications:  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 
Boulder  (^0  80301. 


EXCLUSIVE  CAROLINA  COUNTY  SEAT 
weekly  and  building.  $100,000  gross. 
$125,000  with  terms.  Box7527.  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY,  largest  in 
county.  1983  gross,  $153k.  Sales  price 
of  $125k  includes  real  estate.  Associ¬ 
ated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  8ill  or  Ed 
Berger,  1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin, 
TX  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SMALL  TOWN  WEEKLY  in  great  town. 
Will  sell  all  or  part.  Box  430,  Kent  CT 
06757. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

OUR  group  of  widely  respected  dailies  is 
ready  to  expand.  Please  let  us  know  if 
you  have  a  daily  or  a  large,  profitable 
weekly  to  sell.  Your  contacts  with  us  will 
be  held  confidential.  Write  Box  7557, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  with  heavy  experience  all 
phases  wants  small  weekly  in  fast  growth 
community  in  California,  Arizona,  Col¬ 
orado,  Hawaii.  Pay  top  $  for  prosperous 
computeroperated  business.  Box  7583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  FAMILY  man,  40,  seeks 
managerial/ownership  situation,  news¬ 
paper  or  shopper,  far  western  states.  Box 
7521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

ESTABLISHED  MONTHLY  publication, 
gross  $65,000-$90,000.  Upstate  New 
York.  Owner  retiring.  $65,()00.  (518) 
766-4900. 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters."  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 

NOW  IS  THE  BEST  TIME  in  years  to  buy 
a  newspaper.  To  help  you,  we  will  sell 
100  copies  of  "How  to  F’urchase  a  News¬ 
paper  and  Succeed”  by  Jay  Brodell  for 
$12.50.  That's  $10  off  regular  price. 
This  offer  good  until  April  30.  Mountain 
West  Publishing  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand 
Junction  CO  81502.  Hurry. 

PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED  TO  BUY-Shoppers  in  Ohio. 
Send  information  to  COA,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
249,  Lancaster  OH  43130. 

WANTED — Specialty  publications — 
regional  or  national — trade  or  con¬ 
sumer— that  are  printed  on  newsprint  or 
may  be  converted  to  newsprint.  Quali¬ 
fied  buyer— contact  Pettus  Randall, 
Randall  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box 
2029,  Tuscaloosa  AL  354(33.  Tele¬ 
phone  (205)  349-2990. 

PUBUSHERS  CONSULTANTS 

NEED  THIRD  PARTY  ADVICE 

If  you  have  concerns  about 

Data  Processing,  Finance,  Planning 
or  other  management  concerns 
Contact 

TPG  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

PO  Box  7461 

Mission  Hill  CA  91346 
(818)  366-7953 

NMIA 

Association  of  News  Media 
Internal  Auditors 

Founded  in  1976,  NMIA  is  an 
association  of  auditing  professionals 
in  the  publishing  and  broadcasting 
industries.  Our  purpose  is 
•to  share  practical  knowledge 
•to  maintain  professional  standards 
•to  keep  up  with  new  technology 

Our  principal  activity  is  an  annual 
educational  seminar,  the  9th  annual 
seminar  will  be  held  in  Toronto, 
August  15-17, 1984 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Edward  E.  Rolle 
Pulitxer  Publishing  Co. 

900  Tucker  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  MO  63101 
(314)  622-7392 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


10  WAYS  TO  SELL  MORE  ADS 
BY  SELLING  MORE  RESPONSE! 
Good  ads  come  back  for  more.  Poor  ads 
cancel.  Primer  for  youngsters,  refresher 
for  pros.  10  ways,  $10.  Estil  Cradick, 
950  Parkwood  Dr.,  (Dunedin  FL  33528. 
Phone  (813)  733-1678. 


YOU  CAN 
BET  ON 
E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS  .  .  . 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


EXPERIENCED 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  ABC,  truck 
routing,  budgets,  sales,  single  copy  and 
home  delivery.  Consulting  will  result  in 
ten  times  the  fee  annually  in  additional 
revenue  and  cost  savings  or  there  is  no 
charge  (except  itemized  expenses). 
Experience  includes  shopper,  voluntary 
pay,  smaller  papers  20,000  per  day  to 
650,000  daily  and  700,000  Sundays. 
Very  top  References 
Call  AVE  Consulting 
(312)  564-5688 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


VER-A-FAST’s  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  caTl  or  write 
Bob  Bensman,  Ver-A-Fast  Corp,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland  OH  44102. 
(216)  651-2000. 


CONSULTANTS 


HIRE  ME  AS  YOUR  TEMPORARY  sub¬ 
stitute  working  manager  while  you’re 
vacationing,  sick  or  need  to  get  away. 
1-week,  to  6-weeks,  or?  Experienced 
community  newspaper  management,  as 
publisher/owner/employee.  Reasonable 
fee.  (817)  577-1558  or  write  "News¬ 
paper  Manager”,  200  Valleyview  North, 
Colleyville  TX  76034. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


PHOTO  SERVICE  WEEKLIES 
Dailies  need  Democratic  National  con¬ 
vention  coverage?  Weekly  News  Service 
will  supply  5x7  and  8x10  photos.  Send 
requests  on  letterhead.  Bill  you  later  for 
art  used.  Weekly  News  Service,  PO  Box 
5522,  Redwood  City  CA  94063. 


SCIENCE 

"Your  sen/ice  is  a  valuable  one  for  jour¬ 
nalists  like  me  who  cover  a  wide  range  of 
topics-topics  which  are  scientific,  and 
therefore  confusing."  NEED  SCIENCE 
SOURCES?  Call  the  Media  Resource 
Service,  a  tree,  foundation-supported  re¬ 
ferral  service  for  the  press,  toll-free  at 
(800)  223-1730.  In  New  York  State, 
(212)  661-9110. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE'RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  8,  DARKROOM 


LOGE/ROBERTSON  ML410  PMT 
camera,  AGFA  copyproof  CP38  pro¬ 
cessor.  Both  6  months  use.  Out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  (216)  263-0248. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 


SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing. 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  library  of  over  500  discs.  $95  each; 
add $15 per  ITCTrack.  BobWeber(216) 
831-0480. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

MAILROOM 

EQUIPMENT  fc  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  li  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING  \ 

PRESSES 

CIRCULATION-$1195 
Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50,  refundable.  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AM  ICO  software  dis¬ 
tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 


COMPUTERS 


ITEK  COPY  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS. 
Two  complete  T30  systems  each  with 
dual  50MB  disk  drives.  Spare  parts 
include  another  drive.  42  Model  51  ter¬ 
minals  available  mid-1985.  For 
information  and  complete  inventory  list 
call  The  Toledo  Blade  Co,  Lee  Gagle 
(419)  245-6219. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45°  and  90*  Floor  Curves 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


CHESHIRE  545-1  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  labeling  base.  Good  running  con¬ 
dition.  $15,C>00  with  head;  $8000  wit¬ 
hout  head.  Magnacraft  Multiple  Width 
Labeler  with  tip  on  piggy  back  head.  In¬ 
line,  like  new.  $14,0(50.  Herb  AMS  Hill¬ 
side  NJ;  (201)  289-7900. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


MULLER  227,  Muller  EM  10  and  Kansa 
Inserters  with  5  stations  in  excellent 
condition,  available  immediately  with 
full  warranty.  Installation  and  training 
also  provided.  Reply  to  Gr^hic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates,  Inc;  (617)  481-8562. 

•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  stuffers  guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

STACKERS 

Two  Cutler  Hammer  high  performance 
Mark  III  newspaper  compensating  coun¬ 
ter  stackers.  Excellent  condition,  some 
spare  parts.  Call  or  write  Henry  Rehl  c/o 
Tampa  Tribune,  Tampa  FL  33601. 
Phone  (813)  272-7879. 

SHERIDAN  24P  inserting  machine  with 
handfiy  table,  electrical  panel  and 
vacuum  pump.  Call  Northeastern  News 
(717)  829-3403. 

SHERIDAN  24P  inserter,  4  stations, 
1972.  Mayhill  Publications,  PO  Box  90, 
Knightstown  IN  46148.  (317)  345- 
5133. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BALDWIN  CIRCULATORS  34  GALLON 
Hurletron  65  HP  DC  Drive  motors 
Urbanite  V*  fold.  Cole  Va  fold,  trimmer 
New  Bodine  1/50  HP  Dampener  Motors 
New  Beach  Easy-Loc  Saddle  Bars— 55 
inch 

AGFA  TCS-850  overtical  camera  & 
accesories 

Ferag  double  gripper  conveyer 
Saxmayer  FW-16  newspaper  packaging  | 
system 

MID-AMERICA  GRAPHICS 
(816)  763-1001 


SHERIDAN  72P  and  48P  Inserters,  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt,  guaranteed. 

Sheridan  24P  Inserter  with  handfiy 
table. 

Completely  rebuilt  Sheridan  MS  and  H  H 

helpers  factory  guaranteed 

NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 

for  Sheridan  Inserters 

Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 

Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Kansa  Inserter  with  four  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  pro- 

firammable  keyboard, 
dab  Shrink  Wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stack- 
ers-factoiy  rebuilt. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  P^ers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

McCain  Model  660-20  Inserter  with  8 
insert  stations,  brand  new  condition,  two 
years  old. 

All  ^uipment  in  excel  lent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY;  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
1 1  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

Newsprint— Specialties,  colors,  con¬ 
verting.  David  F.  Hoy-Paper  Sales,  (k)r- 1 
taro  A2  85230  602/297-9976;NY  212/1 
557-3232 


AGFA  RADIOPRINT  DD3700 
PROCESSOR 
(216)  263-0248 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

COMPUWRITER  TG  I,  complete  with 
spare  parts  kit,  processor,  type  fonts 
included,  used  very  little  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Offers  Phone  (919) 
728-4131. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  EDITWRITER  7400 
with  spare  parts  and  tutor  kit.  Com- 
pugraphic  Compu-Kwik  processor. 
Argyle  14  x  18  PMT  camera.  (^11  (501) 
52X5144. 

CRTronics  150,  3  years,  $13,0(X); 
CRterminal,  2years,  $5000.  Bob  Weber 
(216)  831-0480. 

DYMO-ITEK,  Mark  IV  pacesetter  8  face 
$3000,  16  face  $35(5o. 

HARRIS  Microstor,  2  boxes,  3  ter¬ 
minals,  spares,  punch  printer, 
$24,000. 

Comstan,  702  Union  Ave,  Laconia  NH 
03246.  (603)  528-4421. 

HARRIS  1420  terminal,  $3000;  HAR- 
RISCOMPUEDIT  terminal,  plain  $900; 
TELRAM  2277  editing  and  transmission 
terminal,  $2500.  Bob  Weber  (216) 
831-0480. 

3  MINI  DISC  terminals  with  format 
option.  All  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Call  215-433-7774  between  3-5  pm. 

PLATEMAKING _ 

CHANGING  TO  S.A.U.? 

Two  almost  new  K  &  F  punch  bend  and 
trim  machines  used  only  six  months, 
model  4SGR-21.  23  9/16  by  55  inch 
web  width.  Fantastic  buy,  perfect  for 
Letterflex  operation. 

ALSO 

340  almost  new  K  &  F  shims  and  lockups 
for  23  9/16  inch  cylinder.  $50  for  shim 
and  lockup. 

(609)  393-9344. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AM,  CG  TYPESEHERS.  Reconditioned. 
Trades  OK.  Strips,  Parts  Kits.  All 
Guaranteed.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 

NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 

Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 

SPARTAN  roll  feed  horizontal  camera 
28%  to  150%,  $4500;  CK  optical  7% 
squeeze  lens,  $4900;  ROBERTSON  MC 
410  vertical  camera,  18  by  20,  $2500. 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 _ 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


SHERIDAN  72-P  inserter,  factory  re-  2  VIDEOSETTER  Universals,  loaded 
built,  guaranteed,  available  with  spares,  late  models,  30  grids;  4 
immediateiy.  Reply  to  Box  6776,  Editor  MDT  350’s,  1  MOR;  offers.  (216)  562- 
&  Publisher.  37(X)  or  3750. 


_ PRESSES _ 

GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  1  half  deck. 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color. 
Urbanite,  5  units,  remanufactured. 
Urbanite,  7  and  10  units. 

Urbanite,  add  on  units,  3-color  units. 
SSC  Community,  21  inches,  8 
units. 

SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75, 
SC  Community,  4  units,  1979. 

SC  Community,  5  units,  1969. 
Community,  3  units,  1976. 
Community,  2  units,  1975. 
Community,  4  units,  1970. 

HARRIS  1650,  6  units,  1974. 

845,  8,  6,  3  units. 

845  add  on  units. 

V  25,  8  units,  1982. 

V  15D,  Bunits,  1983. 

JF  25  folder,  50  horsepower. 

HOE  lithomatic  double  width,  5  Vi  units 
SOLNA  color  king,  4  units,  1982. 

News  King,  6  units,  1971. 
Distributor,  8  units,  1977-81. 

CARY  FP  4540  splicers  pair. 

MEG  D-500  splicers.  5. 

Goss  Urbanite  3-arm  splicers.  8. 

Muller  288  stacker. 

Muller  227  inserters  with  231  stackers. 

Plan  to  visit  ON E  booth  number  1 3 1 9  at 
AN  PA. 

You  are  also  invited  to  visit  our  plant 
during  your  ANPA  convention  visit. 

One  Corporation/Atlanta  GA 


(404)  458-9351 


Telex  700563 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  1972,  3  Cary 
Pasters 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980 
Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  V*  folder 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Go^rbanite  folders,  roil  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Community  5  units  1976 

Goss  Community  6  units,  SC  folder, 

1974 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  & 
accessories 

Goss  Suburban  15(X}&  1600  series,  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 
series) 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 
Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 
HARRIS 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit 
Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders 
Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 
Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  &  drives 
Harris  VI 5A,  8  units,  1974 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
2  Newsking  units  1979 
2  KJ-6  folders  1979 
6  units  Newsking,  1974 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  14(X) 
FPM  1979 

2  (^ry  Silicon  Applicators 

3  C^ry  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104,  105, 
106,  108 

Count-O-Veyors  104,  105,  106,  108 
Complete  presses  or  components  sold 
separately 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

I  PEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  6(X)90 
(312)459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 

CG  HEADLINER  7200-1,  16  Fonts  and 
extras,  good  condition.  Asking  $24(X}. 
Call  (201)  363-8500. 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1.  Individual  components  or  complete 
presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  and  restortKl  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to 
minimize  down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex 
2(5-6766. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

FOR  SALE:  1-6  unit  Hoe  Color  Convert¬ 
ible  Super  Production  nev«paper  print¬ 
ing  press.  Press  includes  one  half  deck, 
one  color  hump,  one  double  2:1  folder 
with  upper  formers,  semi-automatic  ten¬ 
sion  and  full-speed  web  splicing  mech¬ 
anisms  on  all  reels,  one  Dahlgren  plate 
puncher  and  one  Dahlgren  plate  bender. 
This  press  has  been  converted  to  Di- 
Litho  using  Dahlgren  dampeners.  May 
be  seen  running.  Available  late  1984. 

The  Abilene  Reporter  News 
PO  Box  30,  Abilene,  Texas  79604 
(915)  673-4271 


ATTENTION 
HOE  COLOR 

CONVERTIBLE  OWNERS 

If  you  need  additional  color  capac¬ 
ity,  we  have  dual  ink  rails  available  at 
a  bargain  price.  Call  Henry  Rehl 
(813)  272-7879  or  write  The  Tampa 
Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL 
33601. 


2  unit  1000  series  Suburban 
4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
6  unit  Urbanite  press  complete  with  tri¬ 
color  unit  and  upper  former 
Urbanite  add-on  units — 1962 
Urbanite  Vi  folder 
Urbanite  folder— 1964 
JF12  Harris  folder  with  ouble  parallel. 
VISA  add-on  units  1975/76 
2  unit  News  King  with  KJ4 
4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6 
News  King  and  Daily  King  add-on  units 
KJ4  folder 

KJ6  folders— your  choice  of  3 
4  unit  Color  King— 1963 
Gregg  Imprinter  for  V15A 
Acumeter  Paster 

Offerred  exclusively  by; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(9 1 3)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

SIX  UNITS  HARRIS  V-15  JF-7  Folder. 
Four  units  64  Newsking.  $75M 
delivered  and  installed.  (818)  885- 
5995. 


WE  BUY 

PHOTOTYPESETTERS 

of  all  shapes  and  sizes! 

•  Front-End  Equipment  • 

•  Terminals  •  Typesetters  • 

•  Filmstrips  •  Type-disks  • 

•  Type-related  products  • 

We'll  pay  cash  on  the  spot! 

gnipl>w( 

1106  Hanover  Avenue 
Allentown.  PA  18103 
(215)439-1942 


USED  EQUIPMENT  WANTED— we  are 
paying  top  value  for  used  Suburban 
Urbanite  Community  V-22  &  V-25  press 
units  and  folders.  Please  call;  (216) 
627-5511. 


URBANITE,  8  units,  22%",  1965 
Urbanite,  K)  units,  239/16”,  2  3/C 
units,  1976 

Suburban,  14  units.  1000-1 100  series, 
4  folders,  all  or  part 
Harris,  845,  8  units,  1976 
Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22%” 

Goss,  Mark  I,  2iy2”,  4  units 
BELL-CAMP  INC 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22%  cutoff 
12  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22%  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 

12  Goss  digital  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
•  used 

Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
Datsun4000  pounds,  paperclamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WOOD  LITHOFLEX  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
offset  newspaper  press,  22%”  cutoff, 
running  at  66"  web  width.  ^2  inch  web 
width,  5  printing  units,  2  folders,  5 
RTP’s.  Optional  oven  and  chills  for  co¬ 
ated  paper.  Ideal  for  daily  newspaper 
with  high  pagination.  Priced  reasonably. 
$500,000  or  best  offer.  Ipec 
Incorporated;  (312)  459-9700. 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


•IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker, 

•Muller  227  Inserter. 

•Signode  MLN2  or  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines.  Reply  to  Graphic  Manage¬ 
ment  Associates;  (617)  481-8562. 


NEED  6  to  8  units  Urbanite  and  Folder  in 
good  condition  built  after  1970.  Needed 
for  California  operation.  Call  Morris 
Newspaper  Corporations  (912)  233- 
1281. 

SHERIDAN  48-P  or  72-P  inserter,  in 
operational  condition.  Reply  to  Box 
6777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

1  left  side  color  center  plus  two  or  more 
half  decks  for  Goss  Mark  II  press,  A82 
with  23  9/16  inch  cutoff.  Contact:  Terry 
E.  Sturgeon,  PO  Box  2168,  Grand 
Rapids  Ml  49501. 


ADVERTISING  PROFESSOR.  South 
Dakota  State  University  in  eastern  South 
Dakota.  Academic  year  starts  mid- 
August,  1984.  Rank  and  salary  open. 
Ph.D.  preferred,  master’s  required. 
Other  preferences:  recent  experience  in 
advertising  or  public  relations.  Deadline 
June  15, 1984  or  until  position  is  filled. 
Send  vita  and  references  to  Richard  Lee, 
Head,  Journalism  Department,  SDSU, 
Brookings  SD  57007.  AA/EEO. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  to 
write  press  releases  for  media  and  copy 
for  university  publications  as  well  as 
advise  university  staff  concerning  con¬ 
stituency  communications  and  publica¬ 
tions.  Work  with  award-winning  graphics 
team.  Job  requires  great  skill  with  lan¬ 
guage  and  experience  in  media  rela¬ 
tions.  Phillips  University  is  a  selective 
liberal  arts  university  with  about  1,100 
students.  Send  letter  and  resume  to; 
Office  of  the  President,  Phillips  Univer¬ 
sity,  PO  Box  2000,  University  Station, 
Enid  OK  73702. 


Group  Vice  President 
Newspaper  Publishing 

A  New  York-based  broadcasting  group  will  soon 
enter  the  newspaper  publishing  field.  We  are  seeking  a 
group  vice  president.  The  skills  should  be  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  journalism,  with  an  appreciation  of,  or 
experience  in,  editorial  content.  Knowledge  of  printing 
equipment  useful.  Background  of  printing  equipment 
useful.  Background  can  be  reportorial,  business, 
publishing  or  financial. 

A  background  in  daily  publishing  would  be  helpful, 
but  not  necessary. 

If  you  think  you  have  the  skills  —  real  or  potential  — 
please  send  resume  to: 

PO  Box  96 

Rockefeller  Center  Station 
New  York,  N.Y.  10185 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLER-Daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  100,000  plus,  in 
Southeast  Is  seeking  an  individual  to 
assist  in  all  phases  of  accounting.  Appro¬ 
priate  background  would  include  BA  in 
Accounting,  CPA  desirable  but  not 
necessaiy.  Opportunity  to  advance  to 
chief  financial  officer.  Excellent 
benefits.  Salary  open.  Reply  to  Box 
7452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  heavy 
phoneroom-building  experience  for  Chi¬ 
cago  suburban  group.  Healthy  salary 
plus  incentives  plus  profit-sharing 
should  yield  $25,000  first  year,  then 
more.  Requires  full-charge,  promo-wise, 
competitive  recruiter/trainer/ 
salesperson.  Fine  staff,  superb  plant  and 
growth.  Box  7575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHIEF  FINANCIALOFFICER  for  private- 
ly-held  Zone  9  diversified  media  com¬ 
pany.  Responsibilities  include 
implementation  of  all  stages  of  corpo¬ 
rate-wide  financial  planning  and  con¬ 
trols;  supervision  of  corporate  account¬ 
ing  and  MIS  departments.  Excellent 
benefits.  No  travel.  If  you  have  at  least 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR-National  pro¬ 
fessional  communications  organization 
seeks  chief  executive  to  manage  Austin, 
Texas  headquarters  staff,  coordinate 
volunteers’  projects,  as  well  as  supervise 
financial,  communications,  fund¬ 
raising,  membership  and  conference 
functions.  Minimum  bachelor’s  degree 
and  5-7  years  progressive  management 
experience.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  by  June  30,  1984,  to  PO  Box  1022, 
Philadelphia  PA  19105. 

PU  BLISH  ER-We’re  looking  for  a  weekly 
publisher  or  small  daily  department 
head  whose  goal  is  to  be  publisher  of  a 
mid-size  or  sub-met  daily.  Publish  our 
small  Northwest  daily,  hone  your  present 
skills  and  we’ll  help  you  acquire  the  rest. 
You  will  then  be  ready  to  move  into  a 
more  responsible  position  with  one  of  our 
bigger  properties  or  with  someone  else. 
Write  giving  all  information  about  your¬ 
self  and  experience  to  Box  7574,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  for  capitai 
gains  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  7582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOPPER  AND  COMMERCIAL  printing 
operation.  Zone  9,  needs  manager  with 
production  and  marketing  skills.  (801) 
355-1975.  Resume,  Box  717,  Salt  Lake 
CityUT  84110. 


TEXAS  PUBLISHER 
You’ll  roll  up  the  sleeves,  get  your  hands 
dirty  running  this  small  daily.  Group 
management  lets  you  do  your  own  thing, 
but  IS  there  when  you  need  it.  Applicants 
should  be  strong  on  sales,  cost  cutting. 
Must  know  what  makes  news  side  tick. 
Tough  enough  to  be  firm,  smart  enough 
to  be  diplomatic.  Salary  mid  $30’s  with 
chance  to  grow.  Send  resume  to  Box 
7552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN 
CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective 
medium 

in  the  newspaper  field! 
Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you’ll  get  the  picture! 
(212)  752-7050 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  six-day 
afternoon  daily  in  Zone  7.  20,000 
circulation  TMC.  Experience  necessary. 
Salary  with  bonus.  Write  giving  full 
resume  to  Box  7554,  Editor&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR— Good 
opportunity  for  aggressive  marketing- 
minded  sales  pro  to  lead  anxious  staff  in 
competitive  market.  Right  person  will 
know  circulation  computer  systems.  Tot¬ 
al  market  coverage  experience  will  give 
you  an  edge.  Good  salary  plus  bonus  plus 
excellent  oenef its  and  a  great  suburban 
market  to  live  in.  Good  opportunity  for 
career  growth.  Write  in  strict  confidence 
to.-  Publisher,  The  Register,  1  Register 
Plaza,  Shewsbury  NJ  07701.  EOE  M/F. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  dai¬ 
ly  in  northeastern  Oklahoma.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Minimum  3  years 
experience  as  circulation  manager  or 
assistant.  All  replies  held  in  confidence. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
7596, Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

California  newspaper  seeking  a  sales 
manager  with  experience  managing  door 
to  door  sales  contractor,  telephone  sales 
contractor,  motivating  district  per¬ 
sonnel,  carrier  promotions,  apartment 
sales.  Position  will  include  authority 
under  circulation  director  coordinating 
sales  efforts  with  circulation  managers 
of  home  delivery  and  single  copy  sales. 
Excellent  newspaper,  fringe  benefits, 
and  ideal  area  to  live.  Send  resume  to 
Box  7602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SOFTWARE  and  OPERATIONS 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
application  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  e<)uipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classifiki  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  enviro- 
ment.  Intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  editor- 
reporter.  Prize  winning  twice-weekly 
Chicago  suburban  newspaper  group. 
Need  creative,  demanding  leader  with 
strong  reporting  background.  Must  get 
most  from  4-5  person  staff.  Several  adja¬ 
cent  markets.  Will  consider  only  few 
years  experience  if  you  have  "it".  Send 
resumes,  clippings  to:  Todd  Wessell, 
Journal,  1375  Oaxton,  Des  Plaines,  IL 
60018. 


CREATIVE  EDITOR  for  anglo-Jewish 
weekly,  northern  New  Jersey.  Ability  to 
develop  cover  stories,  special  features, 
and  coordinate  expanding  staff.  Layout 
knowledge.  Strong  communal 
involvement.  Send  resume,  by-lined 
clips  and  salary  requirements  (con¬ 
fidentiality  respected)  to  Box  7537,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  9 
seeks  imaginative,  hard  working  sports 
editor  to  cover  variety  of  youth  sports 
programs,  three  high  schools,  major  uni¬ 
versity  and  community  college;  direct 
stringers  and  photographers;  do  layout, 
heads,  etc.  Three  years  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  resume  to  Box7512,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 
Number  2  job  in  expanded  financial  sec¬ 
tion  of  major  metropolitan  in  Zone  5. 
Excellent  salary,  and  fringe  benefits. 
Box  7568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR-Do  you  pursue  news 
aggressively?  Are  you  a  good  writer  and 
an  even  better  editor?  Can  you  inspire 
reporters  to  see  beyond  the  ordinary? 
Have  you  supervised  writers  for  at  least  2 
years?  Then  maybe  you’re  the  one  we're 
looking  for  to  lead  7  Metro  news  report¬ 
ers.  They’re  part  of  the  staff  serving  two 
Zone  3  dailies  with  circulation  topping 
100,000.  Box  7567,  Editor  &  Pul> 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  by  Florida  metro.  Must  be 
excellent  copy  editor  and  headline  word- 
smith  with  at  least  two  years  experience 
on  a  daily.  Don’t  apply  unless  you  have 
superb  potential  or  ability  and  a  fervent 
interest  in  editing  local  and  wire  news 
copy.  Send  resume,  references,  tear- 
sheets,  letter  of  interest  immediately  to ; 
Box  7593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Zone  9  daily  of  150,000  plus  is  looking 
for  a  skillful  generalist  prepared  to  write 
editorials  in  the  mood  of  enlightened 
conservatism.  We  are  right  of  center  but 
not  predictably  so.  We  want  someone 
who  thinks  clearly  in  addition  to  writing 
well.  Good  salary  and  benefits  for  the 
right  (no  pun)  person.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Send  resumes  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  7059,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR/BUREAU  CHIEF  for  growing, 
award-winning  small-city  PM  Zone  2  dai¬ 
ly.  Deadline,  layout,  copy  editing,  wire, 
VDT  experience.  Managerial  authority. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  requirments 
to  Box  7565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORS"tor  future  openings  with 
aggressive,  fast-growing,  competitive 
suburban  dailies  in  a  dynamic  south¬ 
western  market.  Papers  stress  editorial 
quality.  You  must  have  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  young  staff,  some  management 
and  desk  experience,  crisp  layout  skills 
and  a  strong  desire  to  excel.  If  you’re  look¬ 
ing  for  challenge  and  have  the  talent, 
write  us.  Box  7577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Fast-growing  New  England  alternative 
news  weekly  seeks  talented  writer/editor 
to  grow  with  us.  Must  have  proven  ex¬ 
ceptional  abilities  in  writing,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  headline-writing.  This  is  a  new- 
ly<reated  position  with  an  exciting  pa- 
Mr  and  we  are  looking  for  the  veiy  Mst. 
Send  resume,  clips,  to  Michael 
Bingham,  Worcester  Magazine,  PO  Box 
10(30,  Worcester  MA  01614. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  award¬ 
winning  Knight-Ridder  daily  newspaper. 
3 — 5  years  experience  required.  Night 
shift,  2—11  pm.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  seasoned  journalist  with  manage¬ 
ment  ability.  Send  resume  (no  phone 
calls)  to;  Sue  Deans,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  Camera,  PO  Box  591,  Boul¬ 
der  CO  80306.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


BOATING  REPORTER  for  top  national 
boating  newspaper.  Opportunity  to  do 
solid,  varied  reporting,  work  with 
excellent  news  team  and  get  out  on  the 
water.  Some  newspaper  experience 
necessary  as  well  as  sailing  experience/ 
interest.  Send  resume,  non-returnable 
clips  and  cover  letter  to  Editor,  Sound¬ 
ings,  Essex  CT  06426. 


BUSINESS  WRITER-Fast  growing 
monthly  needs  sharp  individual  to  fill 
senior  writer  position.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Editor, 
Business  Report,  TO  Box  1949,  Baton 
Rouge  LA  70821. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
5,200  circulation  Southeast  Arkansas 
weekly  seeks  individual  to  assist  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Must  have  strong  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  photography  skills.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Tim  Kessler,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Ashley  News  Observer,  TO 
Box  798,  Crossett  AR  71635. 


EDITORS 
Two  Positions 

Redesign  this  successful  group  of  South 
Florida  community  weeklies.  Use  survey 
research,  modern  graphics,  pictures,  fe¬ 
atures  and  freedom  to  create  well-read 
papers.  We  have  ISOrtJDO  circulation  in 
a  top  10  growth  market.  We  need  an 
editor  to  set  the  scene  and  a  news/copy 
editor  to  handle  details.  Highly  competi¬ 
tive  market:  Meager  or  inexperienced 
shouldn’t  waste  time  applying.  Jobs 
availble  now.  Send  resume,  job  prefer¬ 
ence.  work  samples,  philosophy  state¬ 
ment  and  salary  requirements  to;  Dean 
Skyler,  General  Manager,  Gold  Coast 
Newspapers,  455  NW  35th  St,  Boca 
Raton  FL33431.  No  phone  calls  please. 


HEALTH  SCIENCES  WRITER  for  univer¬ 
sity  news  bureau  to  cover  medical  school 
and  other  health  fields.  Salary  mid  to 
high  teens.  Degree,  2  years  professional 
experience  as  a  writer/editor.  Send 
resume,  3  best  clips  by  June  7  to  H.  H. 
Knoop,  Information  Services,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  Columbia  SC  29208. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


Managing  Editor 

Northwest  16,000 
circulation  daily  news¬ 
paper  seeks  Managing 
Editor.  We  are  a  Settle 
Times  subsidiary  located 
in  southeast  Washing¬ 
ton,  proud  of  our  solid 
news  product,  good 
reputation  and  excellent 
staff  of  reporters  and 
desk  editors. 
Responsibilities  of  this 
top  administrative 
position  require  that 
candidates  have  man¬ 
agement  skills  to  provide 
product  and  staff  leader¬ 
ship. 

Candidates  must  have 
ability  to  develop  and 
carry  out  a  formal  plan 
of  action  to  achieve  pre- 
determined 
departmental  goals. 

Competitive  salary 
offered  along  with  a  full  i 
benefits  package.  Send  I 
complete  resume,  refer-  | 
ences,  salary  require-  j 
ments  and  statement  of 
personal  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  philosophy  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Walla  Walla 
Union  Bulletin 
PO  Box  1358 
Walla  Walla  WA  99368 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FAST-GROWING,  FLORIDA  daily  seek¬ 
ing  copy  editor,  assistant  city  editor  and 
executive  sports  editor.  If  you  are  strong 
in  any  of  these  areas  and  ready  to  grow 
with  us,  send  resume  and  clips  to  Sox 
7495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FASHION  EDITOR— Metropolitan  daily 
in  highly  competitive  sunbelt  city  seex- 
ing  experienced,  innovative  journalist  as 
fashion  editor  Layout  and  graphics 
knowledge  desirable.  Top  notch  writing 
essential  Salary  negotiable.  Zone  6. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  7580, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  vrrite;  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited.  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


MOVIE,  THEATRE  ARTS  REVIEWER  by 
Florida  Metro.  Experienced  only.  Must 
have  a  compelling,  active  interest  in  all 
facets  of  entertainment  and  have 
established  an  excellent  writing  style  or 
have  proven  a  potential  for  same.  Send 
clips,  references,  letter  expressing 
interest  to;  Box  7436,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily  in 
Zone  7.  Must  have  active  news  back- 
pound,  know  photography  Three  pub¬ 
lications.  Staff  of  five.  Send  application 
to  Box  7555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— If  you  enjoy  designing 
easy-to-read  news  pages,  polishing  good 
news  stories  into  gems  and  coordinating 
the  work  of  reporters  and  photographers, 
we  have  the  ideal  job  for  you.  Write  or  call 
Jack  Morris,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Union,  Box  129,  Junction  City  KS 
66441.  (913)  762-5000. 


PROGRESSIVE  six-day  daily.  8,000 
circulation,  needs  leader  with  minimum 
two  years  reporting  experience  to  run 
newsroom,  train  reporters,  layout  pages. 
Send  resume,  writing  samples  to  Ron 
Roat,  ME,  The  Times,  TO  Box  9,  Frank¬ 
fort  IN  46041 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Daily  with 
38,000  circulation  has  immediate 
opening  for  a  sports  writer  with  bright, 
breezy  writing  style  and  sound  abill^  to 
edit  and  to  write  headlines.  Also  seeking 
news  reporter  with  a  willingness  to  learn. 
Write  Jack  Briggs,  Associate  Editor,  Tri- 
City  Herald,  TO  Box  2608,  Pasco  WA 
99302. 


PROFESSIONAL,  EXPERIENCED,  self- 
reliant  reporter  for  general  assignment 
on  70,000  prize-winning  PM  in  exciting, 
prime  newsmaking,  multi-community 
region  in  Zone  5.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  creative  enterprise.  Box  7595,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER - Wanted  for  The  Tampa 

Tribune’s  Metro  staff.  Only  top,  five-year 
candidates  should  apply.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to; 

Joe  Resistrato 
City  Editor 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
TO  Box  191 
Tampa  FL  33601 


REPORTER — 47, (XX)  circulation  daily 
on  Lake  Michigan  seeks  experienced 
reporter.  Excellent  pay  and  fringes.  Pro¬ 
fessional  enviroment.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Managing  Editor,  Muskegon 
Chronicle.  981  3rd  St,  Muskegon  Ml 
49443.  An  affirmative  action  employer. 


REPORTER  to  cover  telephone  industry 
for  leading  publication,  Clommunication 
Daily,  3 — 5  years  daily  newspaper  or 
wire  experience  required.  Reply  to  Per¬ 
sonnel,  1836  Jefferson  Place  NW, 
Washington  DC  20036. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


JOURNALIST-MULTISKILLED.  for  Con-  SOUTHERN  MEDIUM  sized  daily  news- 
servative  Evangelical  Patriotic  Organiza-  papef  needs  experienced  editorial  writ- 
tion.  Top  opportunity,  salary.  Relocate,  ef-  Prefer  traditional  and  conservative 
Resume  to  Editor,  Box  15023,  Portland  orientation.  Send  full  resume  and  clips 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Denver,  10  year  old  metro  weekly, 
53,000  circulation,  needs  strong  pro¬ 
fessional  with  2-5  years  experience  to 
direct  staff  of  3.  An  original  thinker  with 
a  strong  news  background  is  what  we 
need  to  continue  our  tradition  of  scoopi- 
ingthe  dailies!  Send  resume  and  editing 
examples  to:  Publisher,  Up  The  Creek, 
2038  S  Pontiac  Way,  Denver  CO  80224. 

MAJOR  ZONE  7  daily  seeks  Editorial 
Writer  with  moderate-to-conservative 
point  of  view  and  interested  in  national 
and  international  events  An  ability  to 
comment  on  non-government  issues 
such  as  the  arts,  lifestyles  or  entertain¬ 
ment  would  be  a  plus.  Box  7532,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  sought  for  aggres- 
sive  22,000  PM  daily  in  South. lyiust 
have  excellent  editing  skills  and  news 
judgment,  plus  supervisory  experience, 
and  be  capable  of  leading  young  27- 
person  staff.  Reply  stating  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  7570,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Take  charge  of  an  all-day  operation  in 
mid-sized  Zone  2  city  that  demands 
comprehensive  local  and  national  cover¬ 
age,  both  results  and  features.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  a  leader  with  energy  and 
ideas  and  skills  to  mold  staff  into  one  of 
the  best.  Competitive  salary,  benefits. 
Box  7586,  Editor  &  Publishei. 


to  Box  7571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER:  All  sports. 
Afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  daily. 
Desk  and  coverage  required.  Selfstarter. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Write  Edi¬ 
tor,  Box  870,  Alamogordo  NM  88310. 

SPORTS  WRITER  AIabama's  largest  tri¬ 
weekly  seeks  recent  J-grad  to  handle 
local  sports.  $10 — $12  thousand  to 
start,  plus  benefit  package.  Call  (205) 
878-1311,  ask  for  Editor. 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD  has  an  opening 
fora  TV  reviewer/reporter.  We  are  looking 
for  an  accomplished,  stylish  reviewer 
with  reporting  experience.  The  applicant 
must  have  three  years  daily  experience  or 
a  very  good  equivalent.  Send  resumes 
and  clips  (no  more  than  five)  to  ARTS 
EDITOR,  The  Boston  Herald,  1  Herald 
Square,  Boston  MA  02106. 

TEXAS  DAILY  seeks  an  experienced 
reporter  with  the  ability  to  develop  con¬ 
tracts,  research  records  and  dig  for 
investigative  stories.  Lucid  writing  style 
essential.  Knowledge  of  Texas  courts 
and  governmental  agencies  desired,  but 
not  mandatory.  Please  send  clips, 
resume,  work  history,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to  Managing  Editor, 
Box  7579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  EDITOR 

Experienced  local  news  supervisor  with 
solid  reporting,  copy  editing,  layout 
experience  on  mid-sized,  competitive 
daily.  For  70,000  PM  near  major  city 
Zone  5.  Box  7594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


a  General  Motors 

Research  Laboratories  ■■ 

has  immediate  openings  for: 

SCIENCE  (and  SPEECH) 
WRITERS 

General  Motors  is  moving  rapidly  to  higher  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  GM's  Research  Laboratories  needs  trained 
science  writers  who  can  translate  technical 
achievements  of  its  1600-person  staff  (including 
more  than  350  PhD  researchers)  into: 

■  Interesting  print  articles  for  broad  internal  and 
external  publics; 

■  News  releases  for  the  business  and  technical 
press; 

■  Speeches  on  technical  subjects  to  nontechnical 
audiences; 

■  Video  and  film  reports,  exhibits,  and  displays. 

A  master's  degree  in  science  writing  or  journalism  is 
required,  preferably  with  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
physical  science/engineering.  Magazine  or  speech 
writing  experience  is  highly  desirable.  Demonstrated 
ability  to  write  is  required. 

Applicants  must  have  U  S.  citizenship  or  visa  status  that 
legally  permits  them  to  accept  permanent  employment 
under  U  S  immigration  laws 

If  interested,  please  send  a  resume  along  with  references 
and  a  folio  of  published  material  and  speeches  to: 

Mr.  Lee  Buzan.  Head 
Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
Warren,  Ml  48090-9057 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


TOP  NOTCH  REPORTER/Editor  wanted 
for  great  opportunity  with  89,000 
circulation  magazine  and  newsletter  in 
occupational  safety  and  health  field. 
Applicant  must  be  experienced  in 
serious  news  gatheri n^,  interviewi n^  and 
writing.  Self  disiplined,  organized, 
aggressive  and  effective  are  characteris¬ 
tics  we  seek.  Prefer  person  willing  to 
relocate  to  central  Texas,  but  will  consid¬ 
er  exceptional  correspondent,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Washin^on  D(J  area.  Knowledge 
of  occupationaf safety  and  health  field  a 
big  plus,  but  not  mandatory.  Salary 
$17,000  plus  good  growth.  Send 
resume  to  Editorial  Director,  PO  Box 
7573,  Waco  TX  767 14  or  call  Miss  Hart, 
Personnel  Manager  (817)  776-5011. 

WRITER/REPORTER 
Fast-growing  alternative  newsweekly 
seeks  aggressive,  energetic  writer/ 
reporter.  Opportunity  to  develop 
investigative  and  general  interest 
pieces.  We  emphasize  local  coverage 
and  are  looking  for  a  self-starter  and 
first-rate  writer.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Deborah  Norton,  Worcester  Magazine, 
PO  Box  1000,  Worcester  MA  01614. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
Newspaper  group  has  opening  for 
experienced  reporter  in  its  Washington 
news  bureau.  Resume  and  clips  to:  Edi¬ 
tor,  PO  Box  7608,  Washington  DC 
20044. 

EQUIPMENT  SALES 

SALESMAN  WANTED 
Quipp  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  newspaper 
mailroom  equipment,  has  several 
openings  for  regional  salesmen 
experienced  in  selling  capital  equipment 
to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  Salary  and 
commission  and  benefits.  Write  or  call: 
Jim  Quakenbush,  Quipp  Inc.,  7971  W 
25th  Court,  Hiahleah  FL  33016.  Tele¬ 
phone  (305)  556-0255. 

_ MARKETING _ 

AN  EXCELLENT  position  with  a  well 
established  daily  in  an  exciting  top  50 
market.  Individual  will  work  in  the  realm 
of  the  total  newspaper,  and  with  high- 
level  executives  and  major  clients.  Must 
have  a  strong  background  in  the  writing 
of  copy  for  both  promotion  and  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  development  for  dissemination 
in  print,  a/v  presentation  and  broadcast. 
Must  have  an  understanding  of  research 
data  and  their  intergration  into  per¬ 
suasive  copy.  A  good  sense  of  graphic 
design  and  an  understanding  of  produc¬ 
tion  IS  also  desirable.  Must  have  initia¬ 
tive  and  self  drive.  Must  be  objectives 
orientated.  Send  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  in  confidence  to  Box 
7520,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
To  assist  pressroom  manager  in  the 
printing  operation  for  a  group  of  growing 
weeklies  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Goss 
Urbanite  experience  necessary.  Super¬ 
visory  experience  a  plus.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  7546, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIUM  SIZED  daily  looking  for  a  pre¬ 
ssroom  foreman.  Must  be  mechanically 
inclined,  have  DiLitho  or  offset 
experience,  good  managerial  skills. 
Salaried,  good  company  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Anna 
Johnson,  Personnel  Administrator,  Tex¬ 
arkana  Gazette,  PO  Box  621,  Texarkana 
TX  75504. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Goss  offset  experience  required.  Must 
have  excellent  mechanical  and  admin- 
strative  abilities.  Proven  record  in  quali¬ 
ty  and  cost  controls.  Northeast  region. 
Box  7509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  answer  box  number  ods  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  od.  do  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  on  od.  Include 
only  material  which  con  be  forwarded  in 
o  large  monillo  envelope.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its  odvertisers. 


SMALL  ALASKA  DAILY  needs  Goss  pre¬ 
ssman  who  can  double  as  foreman  for 
3-man  print  shop.  Operate  and  maintain 
equipment,  train  and  supervise  others. 
Good  future.  Excellent  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing.  N.  Freeman,  Kodiak  Daily  Mirror, 
Box  1309,  Kodiak  AK  99615.  (907) 
486-3227. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

ASSISTANT 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

We  are  a  major  metropolitan  paper  seek¬ 
ing  a  person  with  strong  letterpress  back¬ 
ground.  You  will  work  with  a  solid  man¬ 
agement  team  now  and  be  able  to 
assume  great  responsibility  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a  quality, 
production  oriented  manager.  Analytical 
and  communication  skills  important. 
Front  end  experience  helpful.  We  are 
looking  for  a  highly  motivated  individual 
who  can  motivate  others.  We  offer  a  good 
salary  with  excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  and 
salary  historyto  Box  7584,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 


ENGINEERING  MANAGER 
For  a  Large 

New  England  Publishing  Company 

Report  to  the  Director  of  Facilities.  Assume  responsibility  for  the  cost- 
effective  operation  of  the  publishing  company's  plant.  Involves: 
-Construction  Projects 
— Contractor  Management 
—Relations  with  Trade  Unions 
—Safety 

— Budget  Authority 
— Long-Term  Planning 

The  successful  candidate  for  this  position  should  be  a  registered  engineer 
with  five  (5)  years  experience  in  a  complex,  manufacturing  facility. 

Proof  of  accomplishment  vis-a-vis  budget  responsibility  and  instances  of 
creative  solutions  to  facilities  problems  must  be  provid^  upon  request. 

Salary  range  commensurate  with  experience,  $35m — $40m.  Reply  to  Box 
7590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED.  .  . 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


A  MULTI  PRESS  operation  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  growth  market  is  expanding  their 
production  capabilities  and  is  seeking 
three  assistant  production  managers. 
Requirements  for  these  positions  are  at 
least  two  years  newspaper  production 
management  experience,  good 
administrative,  technical  and  human  re¬ 
lations  skills  and  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  and  interface  well  at  all  levels. 
Offset  experience  would  be  a  plus.  Col¬ 
lege  degree  or  equivalent  desired. 

If  qualified,  we  can  offer  you  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  contribute  to  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspapers  by  working  on  the 
most  technologically  advanced  printing 
equipment  today.  Mail  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to:  Linda  Whitehead, 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  Com¬ 
munications  Center,  Dallas  TX  75265. 


EXPERIENCED  PRODUCTION  foreman 
needed  for  overseeing  camera  plate  and 
pressroom .  Duties  wilt  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  stripping,  platemaking,  mail¬ 
ing  and  pre-press  work.  Applicants  must 
be  experienced.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  job  knowledge.  Located 
in  South  Carolina.  Box  7604,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Weekly  group  offers  position  with 
excellent  pay  and  benefits  —  salary 
competitive  with  mid-sized  dailies.  Mod¬ 
ern  plant  and  equipment.  Itek  1020 
front-end,  8-unit  Goss  Community 
press.  Quality  operation  in  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  markets  in  the  U.S.  Very 
pleasant  place  to  work  and  live  in  Zone  2. 
Successful  applicant  must  have  hands- 
on  production  and  front-end  experience. 
Hands-on  press/'composing  room  back¬ 
ground  preferred.  Must  motivate  and 
work  well  with  people.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  need  and  salary  history  to  Box  7578, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EOE  M/F 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR,  for  a  7 
day  morning  paper  in  Florida  with 
20,000  circulation.  Knowledge  of  Harris 
press  desirable.  Demonstrated  ability  to 
lead  train  and  direct  staff,  ability  to  set 
schedules  and  meet  deadlines,  have 
mechanical  knowledge  for  maintaining 
production  equipment.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Sheila  Tuttle, 
c/o  Vero  Beach  Press-Journal,  P.O.  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961-1268. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  Are  you  look¬ 
ing  for  a  challenge,  a  good  place  to  work 
at  a  salary  that  is  competitive  with  many 
dailies?  Are  you  a  hands-on  manager 
with  production  front-end  computer 
experience  and  with  a  knowledge  of 
press  and  composing  room?  Do  you  have 
management  experience  and  like  work¬ 
ing  with  people?  If  so,  this  job  may  be  for 
you!  We  are  a  large,  quality-minded 
weekly  group  in  a  growth  market  which 
offers  a  pleasant  place  to  live  and  work. 
Ideal  job  for  a  production  manager  in  a 
small  to  medium-sized  dailly  who  is 
seeking  a  change.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  salary  requirements  to  James 
Kilgore,  The  Princeton  Packet,  Box  350. 
Princeton  NJ  08542. 

EOE  M/F 


You  May  Take  One  Giant  Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P's 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


SALES 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE— Start  up 
syndicate  seeks  ambitious  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  Zones7,  8and9toworkon 
strict  commission  basis.  Ideal  opportu¬ 
nity  for  independent  sales  or  ad  reps  to 
supplement  income.  Box7591,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  also 
experienced  in  display  and  national. 
Goal  oriented,  proven  track  record. 
(203)  635-0110. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  seeks  advancement 
to  daily.  Now  employed  7  years  on  finan¬ 
cial  weekly.  Knowledge  of  page  layout, 
design,  production,  VDT.  Visual  reporter 
with  interest  in  informational  graphics. 
Some  copy  editing.  Creative,  hardwork¬ 
ing  team  player.  Box  7513,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR  seeks  advancement 
to  daily.  Now  employed  7  years  on  finan¬ 
cial  weekly.  Knowledge  of  page  layout, 
design,  production,  VDT.  Visual  reporter 
with  interest  in  informational  graphics. 
Some  copy  editing.  Creative,  hard  work¬ 
ing  team  player.  Box  7513,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL-One  of 
the  countries  most  knowledgable  dis¬ 
tribution  and  marketing  experts  in  paid 
and  saturation  delivery,  available  on  a 
contract  basis-minimum  four  weeks.  Not 
cheap,  but  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 
.$1500  per  week  plus  expenses  or 
$2000  per  week  all  inclusive.  Write  Box 
7564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DO  YOU  NEED  an  experienced  manager 
with  management  experience  on  TMC, 
shopper,  voluntary  collect,  dally  and 
weekly  rapers?  I  am  ready  to  relocate. 
Box  7508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATION 
Director  will  take  or  start  up  TMC  for 
dai  ly  and  convert  to  saturation  del  ivery  or 
convert  mailed  shopper  to  carrier 
delivery.  Consultant  or  permanent.  Rep¬ 
ly  Box  7587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAVELING  JOB,  covering  large  area,  or 
several  states  wanted.  Former  country 
circulation  road  man,  Hutchinson  Kan¬ 
sas  daily.  Box  7600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE,  semi-weekly  journalist  in 
California  seeks  advancement  on  solid 
daily  in  sunbelt.  Daily  experience.  Box 
7544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER/REPORTER  with  3 
years  experience,  Medill  MSJ,  seeks 
business  beat  on  daily  or  associate  editor 
position  on  magazine/business  journal. 
Eastern  seaboard  (Zones  1,  2,  3,  4), 
Write  PO  Box  612,  Millburn  NJ  07041. 

BLACK  COPY  EDITOR  with  versatile  10- 
year  writing  experience  and  copy  editing 
at  a  large  Detroit  daily  seeks  copy  editor 
and  layout  position,  general  assignment 
or  feature  writing  job  with  200,000-plus 
daily.  Ohio  State  University  J-school 
grad.  Box  7576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC,  AGGRESSIVE  enterprising 
editor.  (Did  I  miss  your  call  April  26— 
May  12?).  N.O.,  (602)  979-3502  eve¬ 
nings;  (602)  581-0188  days. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  challenging  position.  Ten  years 
award-winning  experience  in  weekly  and 
daily  reporting,  feature  writing,  photog¬ 
raphy,  layout  and  advertising  design.  In- 
depth  business  knowledge  from  recent 
corpprate  position.  Box  7589,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ENERGETIC,  YOUNG  sports  slot  man/ 
copy  editor/writer  seeks  position  on 
40,000  daily  in  Zones  2, 3,  5.  Currently 
work  for  150,000  daily.  3  years 
experience.  Box  7607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GRADUATE  of  top  J-school  seeks  report¬ 
ing  slot  on  medium  sized  daily  or  bigger. 
Prefer  politics/government  beat,  but  also 
interested  in  education,  criminal  jus¬ 
tice,  enviromental  issues,  and  sports.  2 
years  previous  reporting  experience. 
Freelance  stories  published  in  L.A. 
Times  and  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Excellent  clips,  references.  Any  zone. 
Lawrence  Strauss,  190  E  72nd  St,  New 
York  NY  10071.  (212)  879-8487. 


HELP!  SPORTS  Editor,  2-years 
experience,  feels  stifled  in  Southern 
California.  Am  seeking  news,  lifestyle  or 
sports  feature  job  in  San  Francisco  B» 
Area.  Please,  I'm  desperate!  Box  7597, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


J — SCHOOL  GRAD  with  extensive  cam¬ 
pus  and  internship  experience  seeks  en¬ 
try-level  reporter/photographer  position. 
Strong  B  W  lab  work.  I'm  single  and  able 
to  go  anywhere.  Contact:  Kurt  Sponberg, 
8618  Jefferson  Ave,  Munster  IN  46321. 
(219)  836-4082. 


LIFESTYLE  WRITER,  four  years  on 
weeklies,  seeks  any  reporting  spot  on 
small  daily  in  South  or  Southwest.  M.A. 
Box  7548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  TIRED  of  being 
chained  to  desk.  Prefers  first  love- 
writing.  Eight  years  experience,  small 
weeklies  and  dailies.  Enjoys  taking  own 
pictures.  Knows  business  from  darkroom 
to  council  chambers.  Award  winner. 
Likes  features.  Box  7598,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  31,  looking  for  competi¬ 
tive  metro  daily.  Will  consider  other  off¬ 
ers.  Strong  on  graphics/design  (awards 
in  2  states),  quality  control  in  editing 
and  news  judgement.  Experience 
includes  larK  metro  daily,  2  midsized 
dailies.  Box  7526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REFUGEE  FROM  RUPERT-  Solid  news- 
executive  experience  with  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  other  major  metros.  Mature 
news  editor  and  people-manager. 
Stimulating  challenge  major  factor,  not 
size.  Box  7559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  20  years  solid 
experience  on  top-20  metro  wants  to 
spend  next  17  years  helping  make  quali- 
N  newspaper  even  better.  Box  7525, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHORT  on  experience;  long  on  talent. 
Recent  master's  degree  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  se^s  position  as  a 
feature  writer  or  general  assignment 
reporter.  Wrote  news  features  and  an 
investigative  story  for  the  Columbia  Mis¬ 
sourian.  Now  working  part-time  writing 
features  for  the  Missouri  Alumnus 
magazine.  Quick  learner-grade  point 
average  is  3.5/4. 0.  Cynthia  Levesque, 
406  N  Tenth  St,  Columbia  MO 
65201. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  bi-weekly  looking 
for  sportswriting  job  on  daily  in  Zone  5. 
Would  consider  other  zones.  Experience 
includes  layout  and  photography.  Box 
7588.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  5  years 
experience  on  35,000  AM  daily  seeks 
new  challenge  with  mid-sized  metro. 
Skilled  in  page  design,  editing  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Any  Zone.  Box  7601,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREELANCE 


CHICAGO  STRINGER,  tech/business 
specialists  covering  trade  shows.  Phone 
(312)  684-3124. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER  Aggressive-gets 
the  job  done.  Familiar  with  all  mailroom 
equipment  and  systems.  Experienced  in 
department  budgeting,  heavy  inserting 
demands,  and  mailroom  coordination 
and  sceduling.  Reputation  for  keeping 
costs  low  while  increasing  productivity. 
Experience  in  union  and  non-union  en- 
viroments.  Wish  to  relocate.  Box  7505, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


CREATIVE  AND  DEPENDABLE  photo¬ 
journalist  looking  for  a  position  on  a 
medium-to-large  metro.  Recent  college 
graduate  with  a  degree  in  photojournal¬ 
ism.  Three  internships  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  Ron  Bell,  (504) 
845-4043. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  experience  in 
weeklies  and  yearbooks  seeks  position 
with  small  to  mid-sized  daily  in  zones  3 
or  4.  Write  Box  7488,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


A  case  for  courtroom 


By  Edward  Estlow 

No  member  of  the  bar  needs  to  be 
reminded  of  the  tortuous  history  of 
Canon  35. 

We  recognize  that  the  sins  of  the 
press  in  covering  the  Bruno  Haupt¬ 
mann  trial  fifty  years  ago  produced 
the  ban  on  camera  coverage.  The  ban 
was  affirmed  in  1%2  by  the  televised 
trial  of  Billy  Sol  Estes,  resulting  in  a 
carnival. 

Likewise,  we  recognize  there  is  a 
growing  need  now  for  better  public 
understanding  of  the  judicial  process 
and  cameras  may  offer  that  opportu¬ 
nity. 

I  personally  believe  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  the  role  cameras  are 
playing  in  achieving  that  better 
understanding  in  42  states  where 
some  form  of  camera  coverage  of  the 
court  system  is  either  allowed  today 
or  will  soon  be  allowed. 

I  am  told  31  states  now  permit 
coverage  of  both  trial  and  appellate 
proceedings,  one  state  permits  only 
trial  coverage  and  10  only  appellate. 

Although  no  definitive  studies  have 
been  made,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  the 
evidence  favoring  the  use  of  cameras 
in  these  states  outweighs  the  negative 
arguments.  We  have  heard  those 
arguments  often,  but  it  may  be  useful 
to  restate  them  again  in  order  to  better 
focus  today's  discussion. 

Objections  to  cameras  center 
around  three  points: 

First,  that  camera  equipment  is 
physically  obstructive  and  that  it 
degrades  the  dignity  and  decorum  of 
the  courtroom; 

Secondly,  that  cameras  distract  the 
jurrors,  witnesses,  attorneys  and  yes, 
God  forbid,  even  the  judges  —  by 
making  them  feel  they  are  actors  in  a 
cheap  soap  opera;  and 

Thirdly,  that  broadcasters  and 
newspapers  select  only  the  most  sen¬ 
sational  snippets  for  dissemination  to 
the  public,  leading  to  community  pre¬ 
judice. 

On  the  plus  side  are  these  argu¬ 
ments: 

First,  that  the  public  gains  a  better 
understanding  and  thus  a  greater  re¬ 
spect  for  the  often  arcane  workings  of 
the  judicial  system; 

Secondly,  that  public  trials, 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution, 


(Eastlow  is  president  of  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Company.  He  made  this 
speech  on  May  18  to  the  Judicial  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Sixth  U.S.  Circuit.) 


cameras 


Edward  Estlow 


are  indeed  made  public  in  this  ad¬ 
vanced  technological  society  through 
the  marvels  of  high-tech  equipment; 
and. 

Thirdly,  that  some  inept  public  offi¬ 
cials  are  subjected  to  greater  public 
scrutiny,  as  are  their  miscarriages  of 
justice,  because  of  this  modern  Eye  of 
Argos. 

And  —  1  would  personally  add  a 
Fourth  argument  that,  in  my  view,  has 
received  too  little  emphasis.  It  is  the 
point,  already  recognized  by  some 
judges,  that  a  trial  committed  to 
videotape  is  a  trial  more  accurately 
reported  because  the  cameras  create 
a  record  that  both  newspaper  and 
broadcast  representatives  can  then 
consult  in  order  to  verify  their  repor¬ 
tage. 

This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  conclusions  reached  by 
judges  who  participated  in  the  early 
1980  experimentation  in  Florida. 

You  may  remember  the  case  —  it 
was  one  of  the  first  big  tests  of  cam¬ 
eras  operating  under  strict  courtroom 
rules.  It  came  at  the  trial  of  a  15-year 
old  boy,  named  Ron  Zamora,  of  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach. 

Young  Zamora  was  being  tried  for 
the  murder  of  an  82-year  old  woman. 
It  was  a  famous  case  then  and  many  of 
you  undoubtedly  remember  it 
because  Zamora's  lawyer  contended 
that  his  client  had  been  “intoxicated" 
by  excessive  exposure  to  violence  in 
the  television  programs  he  watched. 

Telly  Savalas,  star  of  the  tv  series 


Kojak  was  expected  to  testify 
because  Kojak  was  one  of  the  tv 
shows  Zamora  supposedly  had 
watched  to  excess.  That  made  it 
interesting  to  scores  of  reporters  all 
over  America. 

Also,  the  idea  that  violence  of  tv 
was  being  put  on  trial,  as  much  as  the 
defendant,  made  it  a  novel  case.  And 
more  interest  was  stirred  up  by  the 
fact  that  this  would  be  the  very  first 
televised  trial  under  Florida's  con¬ 
troversial  “cameras  in  the  court¬ 
room"  experiment. 

One  Miami  station  actually  pre¬ 
empted  its  regular  evening  pro¬ 
gramming  to  play  videotapes  of  the 
daily  proceedings. 

Yet,  despite  all  the  interest,  the 
cameras  were  not  disruptive.  What 
went  on  inside  that  courtroom  was 
televised  under  specific  guidelines. 
There  was  one  mini-cam,  one  opera¬ 
tor,  no  big  studio  lights,  no  move¬ 
ment,  no  noise. 

The  Zamora  trial  proved  that  the 
media  can  cover  the  courtroom  using 
their  modern  tools  without  distracting 
from  the  business  of  administering 
justice. 

After  the  trial  ended.  Judge  H.  Paul 
Baker,  who  had  presided  over  this 
history-making  case,  said  there  had 
been  “no  serious  problems"  with 
cameras. 

In  fact,  having  a  video  camera 
inside  the  courtroom  helped  keep 
down  courtroom  noise  and  dis¬ 
tractions  because  it  actually  reduced 
the  number  of  reporters  in  the  court¬ 
room. 

Why? 

Because  many  reporters,  including 
those  from  print  media,  found  it  much 
more  convenient  to  sit  in  a  media 
room  nearby  where  they  could  watch 
the  trial  on  television  monitors  and 
scribble  their  notes. 

There  is  no  question  the  absence  of 
furious  note-taking  inside  the  court¬ 
room  reduced  the  tension  at  that  trial. 

The  Media  Regulations  committee 
of  the  Florida  Bar  Association  said, 
“Because  of  the  pooling  require¬ 
ments  and  pooling  arrangements, 
courthouses  in  Florida  have  been 
much  less  congested  and  quiet¬ 
er  ...  " 

Legal  writer,  Martin  Bass,  who  had 
spent  much  time  researching  cameras 
in  the  courtroom  summarized  what 
happened  at  the  Zamora  trial  this  way 
in  an  article  for  Television  Quarterly. 

“Not  only  did  television  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  disruption  many  had  feared, 
it  actually  had  the  opposite  effect.  No 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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NEW 

from  Mycro-Tek 

Mycro-Comp™  1 100  Plus 

The  new 
front-end  system 
that  lets  you 
do  more  than 
you  ever  did... 
faster  and  easier 
than  ever. 


A  minute  here,  a  keystroke  there,  a  faster  edit, 
less  training  time  -  that’s  just  the  beginning  with 
the  new  1 100  Plus. 

With  the  Touch  Writer  Plus  terminal  -  backbone 
of  the  new  system  -  you  get  3  '/i  ”  microdisk-based 
software.  It  handles  an  incredible  750K  of  local 
storage.  So,  in  addition  to  the  basic  text  editor 
operating  system  you  can,  by  inserting  the  disk,  go 
to  Class  Ad  Costing.  H  &  J  or  even  (Counting. 

You  now  have  the  ability  to  upgrade  easily 
with  new  software.  You  can  also  tailor  the  system 
—  yourself  —  to  fit  your  own  individual  needs 
and  wants. 

The  modular  composition  feature  can  save 
you  money  because  of  more  efficient  usage  of 
wide  (70  Pica)  typesetter  film. 

Special  utilities  guide  you  step  by  step  through 
file  creation  such  as  width,  kern  and  class  ad  rate 
tables.  It’s  also  easy  to  make  additions  or  correc¬ 
tions.  .  .without  recreating  the  entire  file. 

The  Touch  Writer  Plus  is  so  versatile  you  can 
use  it  in  editorial... classified... display. ..produc¬ 
tion... even  the  business  department  for  class  ad 
hilling.  In  fact  when  doing  class  ad  work  it  per¬ 
forms  some  business  functions  like  generating 
management  reports  and  automatic  billing  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically. 

The  increased  versatility  means  you  can  have  a 
system  that  will  do  everything  you  need... but 
with  fewer  terminals.  The  system  is  virtually  ob¬ 
solete  proof  -  and  future  enhancements  and  up- 

Mycro-Comp  1 100  Plus  -  Magnificent  Machines  from  Mycro-Tek 
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grades  make  the  1100  Plus  worth  many  times 
your  initial  cost.  We  still  offer  upgrades  to  Mycro- 
(',omp  systems  bought  four,  five,  six,  even  seven 
years  ago. 

With  the  load  and  go  Touch VC'riter  Plus  termi¬ 
nal  your  programs  or  files  can  be  put  away  and 
locked  up.  Also,  by  creating  your  own  authoriza¬ 
tion  codes  for  specific  files  you  are  always  in 
control  of  who  has  access  to  what  and  why. 

The  1 100  Plus  System  is  the  result  of  .seven 
years  of  field  testing  and  listening  to  what  users 
tell  us.  It  has  its  share  of  bells  and  whistles  -  but  it’s 
loaded  with  dependable  features  to  help  you  “get 
the  paper  out”  on  time  -  all  the  time. 

The  1100  Plus  is  more  than  user  friendly  -  it’s 
love  at  first  sight. 

Call  us  -  let  us  show  you  the  Mycro-Comp  1  KM) 
Plus.  You’ll  see  in  a  hurry  why  Mycro-Tek  still 
leads  the  way  in  modular,  reliable,  upgradeable 
front-end  systems.  Oh  yes  -  there  is  one  surprise  - 
the  price.  But  it’s  a  good  surprise. 

See  US  at  ANPA  Booth  107 


RO.  Box  47068  •  Wichita.  KS  67201 
fSOOl  835-2055  13161  945-5087 


Scripps-Howard  may  be  your  local  newspaper,  your  favorite  TV  show  or 
radio  station.  We  put  a  smile  on  your  face  with  Snoopy,  Garfield 


radio  station.  We  put  a  smile  on  your  face  with  Snoopy,  Garfield 
and  a  host  of  other  comic  characters.  WeVe  Cable  TV,  The  World  Almanac 
and  Scripps-Howard  Business  Journals. 

You  look  to  us  for  news,  weather,  sports,  stock  market  reports,  crossword 
puzzles,  horoscopes,  entertainment  —  whatever  interests  you. 
Scripps-Howard  tod^  is  a  multimedia  spectrum  of  the  art  and  science  of 
communication.  Our  chief  concerns  are  accurate  communications 
and  community  service. 

W/e're  over  100  years  old  and  as  new  as  tomorrows  news. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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